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Foreword 


HE present volume is the first to be issued by 

the Lincoln Centennial Association since its 

reorganization two yearsago. At that time the 
Association set itself to a program which should com- 
memorate the life of Lincoln not only by annual ex- 
ercises upon his birthday, but by a series of under- 
takings which should contribute something solid and 
lasting to the understanding and appreciation of 
Lincoln’s life. 

One feature of that program was to be the prepa- 
ration and publication each year of papers of definite 
historical value. It may also be proper in this place to 
outline briefly a few of the other aims of the Associa- 
tion. 

There is still a considerable body of material touch- 
ing on Lincoln’s life yet to be brought to light—hid- 
den in letters, documents, newspaper files, court rec- 
ords, diaries, minutes of organizations—and only 
awaiting the investigations of one trained in the spe- 
cial requirements of research work. The Association 
hopes to provide such a one with the facilities nec- 
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essary to undertake this important task, with an 
adequate salary as permanent secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. The Association would also gather and install 
at Springfield a definitive collection of Lincolniana— 
documents, photographs, letters, articles of furni- 
ture, ete.—and looks to the housing of a permanent 
Lincoln museum in the old State House building in 
the public square. It would restore the old road from 
Springfield to Salem which Lincoln so often traveled. 
It would make available to the thousands of tourists 
who visit Springfield annually competent guides to 
point out the places of interest and give them the 
story of Lincoln’s life here. It would collaborate every 
few years with the people of Petersburg in the giv- 
ing of a pageant, which would be a particularly 
graphic and colorful way of presenting the story of 
Lincoln’s life. 

But such a program requires time, and a larger sus- 
taining membership and endowment than the Asso- 
ciation now enjoys. Yet the Association feels that 
there are many who would like to join with it in the 
carrying out of its program, and it is with this 
thought that this Foreword is added to the first vol- 
ume of Lincoln Centennial Association Papers. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 

January 5, 1925. 
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Introduction - 
| By Logan Hay | 
President, Lincoln Centennial Association. . 
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Introduction 


E meet at the call of the Lincoln Centen- 

nial Association, in token that today is 

the one hundred and fifteenth Anniversary 
of the birth of him who in life was our townsman, and 
who in death “belongs to the ages.’’ We meet in the 
building which is more closely associated than any 
other with his public activities before he became 
President and in the hall where once sounded and yet 
in memory echoes the most fateful of his utterances. 

One of our speakers of today will tell why Lincoln 
belongs to the ages. The other will tell the legend of 
this building and of this hall. 

In medieval England in those ancient communities 
known as manors, the men, women and children in a 
body yearly perambulated the bounds. At each point 
where the boundary took a new direction several chil- 
dren were severely whipped. Ever after, through 
painful association of ideas, those children bore in 
mind the location of that particular bound and were 
able to give their evidence if a dispute arose. The cus- 
tom was a survival from an earlier time when facts 
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and events were preserved by memory in want of the 
art of writing. 

Be not alarmed. Today we are not perambulating 
the bounds. This meeting will not be retained in your 
memories through association with distress of body 
or mind. 

It was, however, something other than the asso- 
ciation of ideas which Scott had in mind in the lines 
beginning ““Breathes there the man with soul so dead.” 

During countless ages men believed that the objects 
and forces of nature were sentient beings; that they 
felt, thought, remembered and had good and bad hu- 
man qualities; that the objects and places with which 
an individual had to do, took on permanently some- 
thing of his qualities and personality; that the spirit 
of the departed lingered about his earthly haunts. The 
weapon of Richard of the Lion Heart was ever after 
more potent because Richard had used it. The ghosts 
of Shakespeare and the ghost of Irving haunted only 
the places with which they were familiar in life. 

Something of this, the psychoanalyst would say, is 
yet with us operating in ways we do not realize. 

Whatever the explanation, all of us in greater or less 
degree prize relics and worship at shrines. All of us 
more vividly think of the great dead at their graves 
and at the places associated with their activities. To 
the pure intellectualist, a non-existent thing, it may 
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not be so. To the “‘wretch concentered all in self”? of 
Scott’s lines, it may not be so. But to the normal man 
it is so, and to the normal greater, it is so in higher 
degree. 

Clemenceau, Lloyd George, come into our midst. 
They come to Springfield as the town of Lincoln, that 
here, in the house in which he lived a score of years, 
standing at his grave, they may the more vividly feel 
his presence, his personality, his influence. It was 
here and but yesterday that our own Vachel Lindsay 
had the vision of the troubled Lincoln walking our 
streets at midnight: 

“It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 


A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


*‘Or by his homestead or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, or the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


**A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


‘‘He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us:—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door.” 


In this community are many places and things con- 
nected with Lincoln’s life and activities and of which 
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we of thiscommunity have control. But as Lincoln be- 
longs, not to us, but to the world, not to today, but to 
the ages, so do these places and things belong to the 
world and to the ages. We of this community are 
trustees with a duty to guard and preserve. And so it 
is with the stories of these places and things. It is for 
us to know them and make them known, to guard, 
and to preserve them in permanent records. 

When Springfield becomes alive to its Lincoln tra- 
ditions, we, and the stranger within our gates, will be 
the more vividly conscious of Lincoln in Springfield 
and of Lincoln’s Springfield. We shall see this patient, 
kindly, all foreseeing man walking our streets, prac- 
ticing law in his office and the courts, moulding the 
policies of the town, then of the state, and finally of 
the nation, not by authority of public office or by 
force of arms, but by the persuasive and cogent 
reasoning of his talk, letters and speeches, caus- 
ing his convictions to prevail by leadership, not by 
command. 

This building, and particularly this hall, has its 
legend of Lincoln. It is for another to tell that story. 
His grandfather, of the same name, a townsman and 
friend of Lincoln, in a few sentences in a letter written 
to a cousin in the old home “‘back East,’’ on Lincoln’s 
forty-third birthday in 1852, paints the background 
for the grandson’s story. 
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He says, “We live on a farm 114 miles north of 
Springfield, the capital of the State. The city of 
Springfield numbers over 6,000 inhabitants. The 
State House stands in the center, which is a large 
stone edifice which would do credit to any State. 
Churches: three Presbyterian, two Methodist, one 
Baptist, one Carmelite, one Episcopal, one Luther- 
an; Universalist and Catholic each one, all in the 
city of Springfield. One railroad now complete, an- 
other will be before another Christmas, and there 
is to be a college built in sight of our house the 
coming summer, etc. We can stand in our door and 
see the State House and all the spires to the different 
churches.” | 

The dome of this building dominated the smaller 
town much as the dome of the present Capitol dom- 
inates our larger city. But the daily happenings here 
and in the then Court House across the way filled a 
larger place in the life of this community and of our 
state than do now the daily happenings in this build- 
ing and the present Capitol. And the words which 
were spoken from this platform yet reverberate to the 
ends of the earth. 

Our fellow townsman and fellow member of the 
Lincoln Centennial Association, Mr. Henry Converse, 
will tell of the “glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome.” 
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The House of the House 
Divided 
Delivered by Mr. Henry A. Converse before the Lin- 


coln Centennial Association, in the Circuit Court Room, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 12, 1924. 


‘The House of the House 
Divided 


N comparison with the great nations of the world 
we are, in fact, historically young. 

Our vast expanse of fertile soil, our boundless 
natural resources, our diversified climate, our relig- 
ious freedom and our popular form of government 
have been the principal factors that have contributed 
to our phenomenal growth as a nation. 

The energy, the commercial and inventive genius 
of our people have enabled us to forge ahead with 
such rapid strides that in the diplomatic and com- 
mercial world the United States is rated among the 
most powerful. 

It is customary in what are considered the more 
refined and polite circles of the Old World to class us 
as nouveau riche, and we are not permitted to mingle 
with the elect upon actual terms of equality, largely 
because we are supposed to lack traditions. 

The fact that we may be rich and powerful should 
cause us to take heed that we appear becomingly 
modest, but we are well within our rights when we 
take pride in the fact that from our soil, under the 
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most humble and typically American conditions and 
surroundings, there has sprung one who has exercised 
the most humane influence for international good in 
the secular history of the world. 

Not only is Abraham Lincoln the heritage of all of 
the American people, but he is peculiarly the herit- 
age of the people of Springfield, Illinois. 

His tomb is a shrine to which in each succeed- 
ing year come in increasing numbers from the cor- 
ners of the earth, the great and the small, to bow 
in humble reverence in memory of this Man of the 
Ages. 

While this shrine and its noble dead deserve the 
last full measure of our love and devotion, we should 
not forget that in the geographical and commercial 
center of our city is a veritable acre of diamonds, the 
scene of the activities of our great fellow citizen and 
his compatriots. 

This parcel of ground, so long and familiarly known 
as the Court House Square, is the setting for a splen- 
did, rugged old building that houses within its walls 
some of the very finest of our national traditions. 

And how unmindful we have been of this rare 
possession. 

To the owner of real estate the square marks the 
location of our choicest business property, with the 
highest rental values. To the merchant and trades- 
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man, it is the center of our local trade and commercial 
activities. 

This building is the place where we record instru- 
ments of conveyance, pay our taxes, probate the es- 
tates of our deceased, try our civil and criminal law 
suits, house our county officials, and hold public 
meetings, harmonious and otherwise. 

Our use of the space surrounding this building is 
not such as to make us altogether proud. 

Here we have had carnivals for the entertain- 
ment of the public, while those of us who were so 
favored as to have county officials as personal 
friends have had reserved seats in the windows 
where we could comfortably view the prowess of 
tight rope walkers, acrobats, jugglers, trained bears 
and so forth. 

On other occasions we have gathered in great num- 
bers to hear the announcements of the progress of the 
championship baseball contests; and again, during 
the dull, torrid summer days the unemployed have 
decorated the lawn as they lay prone upon the green- 
sward, whiling away the hours in peaceful, sonorous 
slumber. 

But thoughtless as we may have been, for more 
than half a century this building has stood, the very 
center of our civic activities, a grim and silent witness 
of a departed greatness. 
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If these walls could but echo back the tones that 
have found eternal lodgment therein, we would hear 
repeated to us today those matchless and prophetic 
words: 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

And as we pass out of this room in reverent devo- 
tion we would be reminded of that event, fifty-nine 
years ago, when the friend and neighbors of Abraham 
Lincoln, in solemn procession, filed through this same 
room to gaze for the last time upon the familiar fea- 
tures of that gentle being, so cruelly and ruthlessly 
struck down by an assassin. 

Possibly we should not too hastily condemn our- 
selves for that thoughtlessness, for it has been but 
mere thoughtlessness. 

Possibly our conduct has been but natural, like 
that of children, who do not mean to be irreverent or 
disrespectful, but now it would seem to be the time 
for us to be grown up and to grasp the full, mature 
realization that this county building, the old state 
capitol, is the most historic building west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and one of the most historic in the United 
States; a building whose beautiful classical lines re- 
flect the departed glory of ancient Greece. 

The first settlement in this community was made 
by Elisha and John Kelly, natives of North Carolina, 
who located their homes here in the year 1818 at a 
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point which is now Second and Jefferson Streets. In 
1821 Sangamon County was organized, this territory 
being many times its present size, and comprising a 
number of adjacent counties. The first county seat 
was located in the Kelly settlement, and the first 
court was held on April 10, 1821, in the house of 
John Kelly. 

In 1824 the boundaries of Sangamon County were 
changed by the General Assembly, and commission- 
ers were appointed to locate a permanent county seat, 
on condition that the parties on whose land the 
county seat was located should donate to the county 
thirty-five acres of land adjoining it. 

This building is located in the Northwest Quarter 
of Section 34, Township 16 North, Range 5, west of 
the Third Principal Meridian. The land was entered 
from the United States Government by Pascal P. 
Enos on November 7, 1823; the north line being on 
what is now Washington Street. The Southwest Quar- 
ter of Section 27, lying immediately north, was en- 
tered from the United States by Elijah Iles on the 
same date. 

When the commissioners selected this site Pascal 
Enos and Elijah Iles, on March 18, 1825, deeded to 
the county a tract of land, including the present pub- 
lic square, commencing at a point which is now the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Monroe Streets, thence 
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north to Washington Street, thence east to Sixth 
Street, thence north to Madison Street, thence east 
to the quarter section line between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets, thence south to Monroe Street, thence west 
to the place of beginning. 

The county commissioners then proceeded to sell 
off the lots, except the public square, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the lots, eighty feet wide, on what 
is now the south side of the Square, sold for twenty 
to thirty-one dollars each. 

A new court house was then built on the north- 
east corner of Sixth and Adams Streets, which was 
used until 1831, when a new brick court house was 
built in the center of this Square. This building im- 
mediately preceded the present building, and is of 
particular interest to us because it was in this building 
that Judge Stephen T. Logan entered an order grant- 
ing a certificate of good moral character to Abraham 
Lincoln, as a preliminary to his admission to the bar. 

Mr. Lincoln was licensed to practice on September 
9, 1836, and his license was enrolled, as appears from 
the records of the clerk of the Illinois Supreme Court, 
on March 1, 1837. 

In 1837 the State Capital was changed from Van- 
dalia to Springfield, and this public square was con- 
veyed by the county commissioners of March 11, 
1837, to Governor Joseph Duncan. 
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The brick court house was then demolished and the 
present building erected on the same site, and was 
used as the State Capitol building until the year 1876, 
when the State officials moved into the present State 
Capitol. 

The land was reconveyed to the County of Sanga- 
mon and the City of Springfield by Governor John M. 
Palmer, by deed dated October 23, 1869, for a con- 
sideration of $200,000, and the donation of a new 
site, the State to be permitted to occupy this building 
until the new capitol building was completed. This 
building since 1876 has been used continuously as the 
Sangamon County court house. 

In the early nineties it was discovered that the 
building was inadequate for the business of the 
county, that the roof and dome were in a bad state 
of repair, and that the building needed fireproofing. 
After considerable agitation, and after considering 
many plans for remodeling, it was decided to raise the 
building by adding an additional lower story, and by 
putting on a new roof and dome. This work was com- 
menced in 1899 and the new building was reopened 
on April 29, 1901. 

Now, that there is an aroused interest in matters 
relating to Abraham Lincoln, there is some criticism 
because this building was raised and changed from 
the original design. An examination of the proceed- 
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ings of the Board of Supervisors and newspaper ac- 
counts shows conclusively that the men who pro- 
moted the plans to raise the building had in mind the 
preservation of as much as possible of the old build- 
ing, and that if that plan had not been adopted at 
that time the building would probably have been 
demolished and a new building built, or its entire de- 
sign changed, as there was a strong movement to 
enlarge the building by building additional wings to 
the east and west, and also considerable agitation for 
tearing down the building, selling off three-fourths of 
the Square, and building a new county building on 
the remaining one-fourth. 

The real historical interest in this building begins 
with the year 1834, when there was an agitation to 
move the seat of our State government from Van- 
dalia. The population was rapidly spreading north- 
ward, and it was generally conceded that the State 
Capital should be nearer the center of the State. 

On January 4, 1834, a meeting was held in the old 
court house, at which Daniel Stone presided, and 
delegates were selected from Sangamon County to 
attend a convention at Rushville, Illinois, to promote 
Springfield as the-future State Capital. In this year 
Abraham Lincoln, a young man twenty-five years of 
age, was a member of the 9th General Assembly, 
which convened at Vandalia. 
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In August, 1834, an election was held throughout 
the State to get the popular sentiment upon the ques- 
tion of the location of the future State Capital, and 
the cities of Springfield, Alton, Vandalia, Peoria and 
Jacksonville were all voted upon. Alton and Vandalia 
received larger votes than Springfield, but the vote 
was not considered decisive because a large number 
of the counties did not vote. 

In the 10th General Assembly, which convened on 
December 5, 1836, Sangamon County had nine mem- 
bers, two Senators and seven Representatives. These 
men were called the ““Long Nine”’ because their com- 
bined height was fifty-four feet. The “Long Nine”’ 
apparently devoted practically all their activities to 
securing the removal of the State Capital to Spring- 
field, and it is related that Mr. Lincoln, then twenty- 
eight years of age, was the leader of his delegation. 

On February 25, 1837, the State Legislature passed 
an act providing that on the 28th of the month the 
two Houses should convene and select by ballot the 
seat for the permanent location of the new capital. 
On the 28th the two Houses convened, and on the 
fourth ballot Springfield was selected in preference to 
Jacksonville, Vandalia, Peoria, Alton and Illiopolis. 

This act provided that the citizens of the new lo- 
cation should donate a building site of not less than 
two acres and also $50,000. It is generally understood 
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that the ‘Long Nine” succeeded in landing the prize 
for Springfield by “log rolling,” that is, by swapping 
votes with Representatives from other localities for 
local improvements desired by them, the County of 
Sangamon asking for no improvements, but content- 
ing itself with securing the new seat of government. 

The act was subject to repeal, and there was fear 
that it might be repealed at the second session of this 
same Legislature, which would reconvene on July 10, 
1837. 

We are apt to think of the “Long Nine” as patri- 
archs, so it is interesting to note something of the 
history of these men and their ages in 1837. 

Archer G. Herndon, forty-one years old; born 
in Virginia, served eight years in the State Sen- 
ate, was Receiver of the Land Office, and the fa- 
ther of William H. Herndon, the law partner of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Job Fletcher, forty-three years old; born in Vir- 
ginia, served six years in the State Senate and one 
term in the House of Representatives. 

Ninian W. Edwards, twenty-eight years old; born 
in Kentucky, served in the State Legislature sixteen 
years, member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1847, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
1857, appointed U.S. Commissary by President Lin- 
coln in 1862. 
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John Dawson, forty-five years old; born in Vir- 
ginia, served five terms in the Illinois Legislature, 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1847. 

Andrew McCormach, thirty-five years old; born in 
Tennessee, served three terms in the Legislature. 

Daniel Stone, thirty-seven years old; born in Ver- 
mont, served one term in the General Assembly, and 
also as Circuit Judge, being assigned to the western 
part of the State, but was legislated out of office. 

William F. Elkin, forty-four years old; born in 
Kentucky, served three terms in the Legislature, and 
as Register of the Land Office at Springfield from 
1861 to 1872. 

Robert L. Wilson, thirty-one years old; born in 
Pennsylvania, served one year in the General Assem- 
bly, five times as Circuit Judge, and eight years as 
Probate Judge, appointed as Pay Master by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, serving at Washington and St. Louis. 

Abraham Lincoln, twenty-eight years old; born in 
Kentucky, served four years in the State Legislature, 
one term as Representative in Congress and twice 
elected to the Presidency of the United States. 

As evidence that the selection of Springfield was 
satisfactory, to the extremes of the State at least, we 
find on March 4, 1837, the Chicago Advertiser said: 

“‘We congratulate our friends at Springfield 
on the selection of that place as the future 
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seat of government, a selection known as ju- 
dicious from its central position and for the 
public spirit and enterprise of its inhabitants.” 

The Chicago Democrat said: 

“Upon the fourth ballot Springfield, in San- 
gamon County, was selected as the future 
Capital of the State. No other town could have 
satisfied the greater portion of our citizens. It 
is rather south of the geographical center, but 
the salubrity of its climate and its facilities 
for accommodation will amply repay a little 
extra travelling.” 

The citizens of Chicago in that day thought well of 
“our facilities for accommodation,” Springfield then 
being a village of about eleven hundred. 

The Shawneetown Journal said: 

“The Legislature has wisely settled the 
question of the seat of government, which is 
permanently located at Springfield, and not 
only from its central position but from its 
situation in the heart of the richest part of 
Illinois we apprehend that it will suit the 
entire approbation of the people of the 
State.” 

The selection of Springfield, however, did not suit 
all parts of the State. Vandalia, of course, was very 
much disappointed, as were the other places that had 
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lost out, and many newspapers in various parts of the 
State criticized the selection. 

In the same Legislature of 1836-1837 was Stephen 
A. Douglas, then twenty-four years of age, who was 
the champion of Jacksonville, and the issues of the 
Sangamo Journal indicate that Mr. Douglas circu- 
lated reports that Springfield was a lawless commu- 
nity, given over to mob rule. However, we should 
not take these statements too seriously because when 
the members of the Legislature were returning home 
many of them stopped at Springfield, where they were 
given a banquet, at which both Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Douglas responded to toasts; Mr. Lincoln’s toast 
being: 

“All our friends—they are too numerous to 
mention now individually, while there is no 
one of them who is not too dear to be forgotten 
or neglected.” 

The toast of Mr. Douglas was: 

“The last winter’s legislation—may its re- 
sults prove no less beneficial to the whole state 
than they have to our town.” 

Evidently anticipating the dangers of a possible 
repeal of the act fixing the new seat of government, 
our citizens got very busy and our county commis- 
sioners on March 11, 1837, deeded the public square 
to Governor Duncan. 
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The Commissioners chosen to build the State House 
were Dr. Anson G. Henry, Archibald Job and Thomas 
Houghan, the latter resigning, his place being taken 
by William Herndon. Dr. Henry was apparently the 
active Commissioner. 

The old court house was promptly demolished, ex- 
cavating was started, and building materials were 
gotten on the ground in the spring of 1837. On April 8, 
1837, the Sangamo Journal published an advertise- 
ment, for plans for the new building, for the best one 
of which a premium of $300 would be given, and re- 
quested that three insertions be carried in the Illinois 
Republican, Missouri Republican, Louisville Journal, 
Louisville Public Advertiser, Cincinnati Gazette, Pitts- 
burgh Gazette and the Harrisburg Intelligencer. 

The moving of the State Capital to Springfield no 
doubt induced Mr. Lincoln to make Springfield his 
home, for we find a notice in the Sangamo Journal on 
April 12, 1837, that J. T. Stuart and Abraham Lin- 
coln had formed a partnership for the practice of the 
law, with offices at No. 4 Hoffman’s Row, upstairs. 
In the spring of 1837 Stephen A. Douglas also came 
to Springfield as Register of the Land Office, receiving 
his appointment from President Van Buren. 

There were then two newspapers published in 
Springfield; the Illinois Republican, established in 
May, 1835, and the Sangamo Journal, established on 
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the 10th day of November, 1831. These papers were 
bitterly opposed to each other politically. It is said 
that Mr. Douglas wrote many articles for the Illinois 
Republican, and it was claimed that he was the author 
of a communication making an attack upon the con- 
duct of Dr. Henry, the acting Commissioner, Dr. 
Henry being a contributor to the Sangamo Journal. 

These articles in the Illinois Republican precipi- 
tated quite a riot, which culminated in an attack upon 
the offices of the Illinois Republican. It is related that 
Mr. Douglas was present and exhibited considerable 
physical prowess in ejecting the intruders. 

A mass meeting of the citizens of Springfield was 
held on the 24th of June, 1837, at which meeting 
Major John T. Stuart presided. At this meeting Abra- 
ham Lincoln offered the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, as we have seen several pub- 
lications in the Illinois Republican stating that 
Dr. A. G. Henry, one of the Commissioners 
appointed by the Legislature to superintend 
the building of the State House, is squandering 
uselessly and wastefully the public money ap- 
propriated by the citizens of this place for that 
object; and, whereas, if the charge is true, it is 
highly important to the interests of the State 
that the trust now held by Dr. Henry should be 
immediately placed in other hands, therefore, 
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“RESOLVED, a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to examine the books and proceedings 
of the Commissioners appointed to superin- 
tend the building of the State House, and that 
said committee make a full and complete re- 
port of such proceedings, together with such 
remarks upon the facts disclosed as their ac- 
quaintance with such business may enable 
them to make, that may go to show whether 
the Commissioners are or are not progressing 
with the work in the most economical and 
judicious manner, and that said report be pub- 
lished in the newspapers of this place.” 

The resolution was adopted and the committee was 
appointed. 

The report of the committee set forth in detail the 
bids that had been made for rock and for three hun- 
dred thousand brick. The bids for the brick were con- 
sidered too high, and the commission made a private 
contract at a lesser price for the three hundred thou- 
sand building brick, and also for one hundred thou- 
sand choice front brick. Detailed bids were also shown 
for sand, and for the taking down of the old court 
house, the principal source of scandal having grown 
out of the fact that it was charged that an exorbitant 
price had been paid, to-wit, $700, for demolishing the 
old building. 
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The most interesting part of this report, however, 
is that an award of $300 for the best plans for the 
State House was awarded to J. F. Rague of Spring- 
field, and to Mr. Singleton of St. Louis; $200 to Mr. 
Rague and $100 to Mr. Singleton. 

The lines of this building before it was raised were 
greatly admired and it has been pronounced by emi- 
nent architects as one of the finest examples of Gre- 
cian architecture in this country. Many people have 
often asked who was the architect, and now that we 
have found his name we know but little more. He 
was a resident of Springfield and was President of the 
Mechanics Institute, a school located on the east side 
of Third Street, between Washington and Adams 
Streets. 

During the course of the building the Commission- 
ers retained Mr. Rague as supervising architect at a 
salary of $1,000 a year. 

The old records of the Town of Springfield show 
that John F. Rague was a Trustee in 1836. 

We have learned from the Sangamon County Ab- 
stract Company that its records show that John F. 
Rague and Eliza M. Rague his wife, transferred sev- 
eral pieces of real estate in this City between the 
years 1836 and 1844. 

The Records of the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County show that Eliza M. Rague secured a divorce 
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from John F. Rague on April Ist, 1853. The bill for 
divorce and the Transcript of the evidence disclose 
that John F. Rague and wife were married in New 
York April 26th, 1820, that they removed to Spring- 
field in 1831 where they lived until 1841, when they 
again removed to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 1851 
Mrs. Rague returned to Springfield and took up her 
residence. The summons in the Divorce proceedings 
was served upon the husband in Chicago. John F. 
Rague did not return to Springfield to live subsequent 
to 1841 and no trace can be gotten of his further 
activities. He died in Dubuque, Iowa, on September 
25, 1877, and is buried in Linwood Cemetery in that 
city. On the headstone of his grave his age at time of 
his death is given as 78 years. 

It seems strange that a village of eleven hundred 
people could, in 1837, produce an architect who could 
plan such a beautiful building. 

The committee on investigation unanimously re- 
ported that the building commissioners 

“have evinced much skill and judgment in 

all their plans, great energy and activity in 
prosecuting them, and have observed more 
than ordinary care, system and accuracy in 
their records, books, accounts and papers, and 
are richly entitled to the thanks and gratitude 
of their fellow-citizens.”’ 
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The corner stone was laid on J uly 4, 1837, and the 
proceedings, as réported in the Journal of J uly 8, 
1837, were imposing. 

The articles deposited in the corner stone were: A 
list of the general officers of the State government, 
a.copy of the law locating the seat of government at 
Springfield, a copy of the Journals of the last session 
of the General Assembly, several species of American 
- coins, comprising some of the late issues from the 
mint and also some of the year 1795, the name of the 
architect of the building, with those of the commis- 
sloners. 

A large concourse of people was present. Major E. 
D. Baker ascended the corner stone and gave a short 
and animated address. Articles in the press make ref- 
erence to the fact that at the coming session of the 
Legislature an attempt would be made to repeal the 
act selecting Springfield as the location. Daniel Stone, 
having resigned as a member of the House, Mr. E. D. 
Baker, who had delivered the address at the laying 
of the corner stone, was selected to fill his place. Mr. 
Baker, having taken his place among the “Long 
Nine,” it is proper that we should give some consid- 
eration to this romantic character, who is so aptly 
referred to as a “Knight Errant.” 

He was born in London, England, February 24, 
1811, and came to Springfield in 1835. At the time he 
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delivered the address at the laying of the corner stone 
he was twenty-six years old. He served two terms in 
the Legislature, and two terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, his second term in Congress 
being from Galena, Illinois, to which point he had 
moved after serving in the Mexican War. In 1852 he 
moved to California. He had early achieved a very 
extensive reputation for the brilliancy of his elo- 
quence. While in California he delivered the funeral 
oration over Senator Broderick, who had been killed 
in a duel by Judge Terry. This funeral oration is often 
referred to as the most eloquent funeral oration ever 
delivered on the continent of America. 

Duelling had been considered the proper way for 
gentlemen to settle a dispute, and many fine charac- 
ters had been sacrificed on this so-called field of honor. 
This funeral oration so aroused public sentiment that 
the practice of duelling received almost instantaneous 
and unanimous condemnation, and went out of exist- 
ence as an American institution. 

Mr. Baker then moved to Oregon, from which state 
he was elected to the United States Senate, where he 
promptly received recognition for his eloquence. His 
address in the Senate, in reply to Judah P. Benjamin, 
was considered one of the most eloquent of the times. 
Upon declaration of war he organized and became 
Colonel of a regiment from the Pacific Coast. He 
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was killed at the battle of Balls Bluff, October 20, 
1861. 

At the second session of the Legislature an attempt 
was made to repeal the act fixing Springfield as the 
state capitol, but largely through the efforts of Messrs. 
Lincoln and Baker the proposed repeal was defeated. 

As previously stated, the work of erecting the new 
State Capitol was started as promptly as possible in 
the spring of 1837, and it was some time in the early 
fifties before the project was finally completed. In 
addition to what can be found in the newspapers of 
the times, and interviews with descendants of those 
who worked on the building, we find the following 
acts of the Legislature making appropriations, which 
give us some idea of the progress of the work: Act, 
approved February 25, 1837, appropriating the first 
$50,000. Act of March 3, 1837, appointing the three 
Commissioners and fixing their compensation at $3.00 
per day. Act, approved January 12, 1839, appropri- 
ates $128,300 to finish the building. Act, approved 
June 29, 1839, appropriates $30,000 to pay bills al- 
ready accrued for the building of the State House, 
and which forbids the Commissioners to incur any 
more indebtedness without legislative authority. Act 
of February 26, 1841, directs the Secretary of State 
and State Treasurer to take charge of the State House 
grounds and to complete the building; also appropri- 
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ates $7,000 to complete the building under the super- 
intendence of the Secretary of State and State Treas- 
urer. This act also directs the State Treasurer to take 
possession of all materials on the grounds, and re- 
quires any person having possession of any said mate- 
rials to surrender them up, and in case of failure to do 
so makes them guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
subject to a fine of $1,000, and imprisonment in jail 
for six months; also authorizes the Auditor, State 
Treasurer and Secretary of State to examine the ac- 
counts and vouchers of the Commissioners, with au- 
thority to call witnesses, place them under oath, and 
makes any person swearing falsely guilty of perjury. 
This act also repeals the act appointing the Com- 
missioners. 

Act of January 24, 1843, appropriates $600 for re- 
pairing the roof. Act of March 4, 1843, appropriates 
$2,000 to finish the House of Representatives, and 
$400 for additional repairs to the roof. Act of January 
3, 1845, appropriates various sums to about a dozen 
men and women, from $1.25 to $65.31 each, for serv- 
ices in fitting up the two halls of the General Assem- 
bly. Act of February 16, 1847, appropriates $20,000 
to complete the State House, and directs the Gover- 
nor, Auditor and State Treasurer to enclose the same 
with a good substantial plank fence. Act of February 
12, 1849, appropriates $7,000 to complete the State 
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House. Act approved February 17, 1851, appropri- 
ates $11,000 to complete the State House. 
Evidently the Commissioners were subjected to 
considerable criticism, as they were discharged by the 
act of February 27, 1841. On January 22, 1840, Com- 
missioners A. G. Henry and William Herndon, in 
response to a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, filed a report showing that their total expendi- 
tures were $151,957.37, and estimating that it would 
take $37,000 to complete the building. They also re- 
ported that they had spent $620 for additional offices 
to temporarily house the State officers, and that if the 
Legislature did not wish to allow that they would pay 
the expense out of their own pockets. In the House 
Reports of the 13th General Assembly appears a com- 
munication dated January 22, 1843, from Commis- 
sioner A. G. Henry, addressed to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, asking for a full audit of his accounts 
and complaining that he had been placed in the light 
of being a defaulter. This matter was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Public Grounds, 
and this committee, on February 25, 1843, filed a 
very voluminous report, the substance of which was 
to relieve Mr. Henry from the charges that had 
been made against him, but also criticizing his book- 
keeping and his failure to keep proper vouchers and 


receipts. 
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In 1839 the offices of the State government were 
moved from Vandalia to Springfield, the movable 
property of the State being transported by wagons 
overland, as there were no railroads. The Senate oc- 
cupied the First Methodist Church, on the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Monroe Streets; the House of 
Representatives used the old Second Presbyterian 
Church, on the west side of Fourth and just north of 
Monroe Street, and the Supreme Court sat in the 
Episcopal Church, between Third and Fourth, on the 
south side of Adams Street. 

Evidently it was the original intention to build the 
Capitol out of brick, upon a stone foundation. In the 
issue of the Sangamo Journal of December 30, 1837, 
we find the statement that the outdoor work on the 
building had come to a close for the season, and that 
the foundation, with the exception of a portion of the 
south wall, had been completed; also that the joists 
for the first floor were laid, and that the walls were 
covered to prevent injury from the weather. This 
article also recites that everybody agrees that the 
building should be built of cut stone, the material for 
which, of the finest character, is found in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

The Shawneetown Voice, in its issue of February 
24, 1838, states that the plans had been changed, to 
substitute stone for brick, and that this will increase 
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the cost, but that it presumes that since Springfield 


is to be the permanent seat, and that Illinois is en- 
titled to a fine building, the people and the Legisla- 
ture will be indulgent if the work is not done extrava- 
gantly. 

On December 1, 1837, the Commissioners, A. Job 
and A. G. Henry, entered into a contract with LeRoy 
L. Hill to secure the necessary stone for the building, 
from 1837 to 1841, from his farm on Sugar Creek, at 
one dollar per load. This contract is recorded in Book 
O, at page 319, in the office of the County Recorder 
of Sangamon County. 

On February 2nd of this year the writer, together 
with Mr. Alva Shepherd, visited the old farm of Mr. 
LeRoy Hill. Living on this farm we found Mrs. Alice 
J. Shoup, the widow of Samuel Shoup, formerly a 
sheriff of this County, and a Colonel in the Civil War. 
Mrs. Shoup, now eighty-seven years of age, spent her 
early girlhood in the City of Springfield, and remem- 
bers the building operations, particularly the putting 
up of the columns and porticos, in the years 1847, 
1848 and 1849. We learned from Mrs. Shoup, and also 
from Mr. Samuel Stout, who was born and raised in 
the immediate neighborhood, that the stone for the 
building was quarried on the Hill farm and the Phile- 
mon Stout farm, which immediately joins on the 


west. 
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The stone was hauled to Springfield, a distance of 
seven or eight miles, on wagons pulled by ten to 
twelve yoke of oxen. The old crane used in raising the 
large stone for the columns stood on the Stout farm, 
and Mr. Stout as a child played on it a great many 
times. The roads at times were very bad, as the 
prairie was often very wet and swampy, and for many 
years large blocks of stone could be seen along the 
road where they had been dumped from the wagons, 
and could not be replaced because of lack of machin- 
ery. These stones have long since been removed, ex- 
cept three large, round stones, which may still be seen 
on the west side of the road near the south end of the 
bridge across Sugar Creek, where Crow’s mill used to 
stand. 

After the close of the working season in 1837 there 
was a great deal of scurrying around in Springfield to 
make good the original terms on which the State 
Capital was to be moved. The original act appropri- 
ated $50,000 on condition that the citizens of Spring- 
field would reimburse the State in an equal amount. 
One-third of the money was put up by the City of 
Springfield, and one-third by the citizens out in the 
County, but the payment of the final third seemed like 
an impossibility, as a panic had struck the country. 

The final payment, however, was settled by 101 
citizens signing a note for $16,666.67, dated March 
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22, 1838, payable to the president, directors and 
company of the State Bank of Illinois. This orig- 
inal note was kept on display for many years 
at the Ridgely National Bank. The signers were 
the founders of many of the leading families of this 
city. 

It seems unfair to call particular attention at this 
time to any select group of signers, so therefore we 
will refer to only A. Lincoln, E. D. Baker and John 
F. Rague, the architect of the building. The note was 
paid February 19, 1846, the principal and interest at 
that time amounting to $17,918. 

The work of erecting the building was not let to a 
general contractor, but was let out in separate con- 
tracts, superintended by the architect. 

Interviews with some of the descendants of those 
who worked on this building develop the following: 
Miss Jeannette Smith, and her sister, Mrs. N. W. 
Edwards, living at 1028 East Monroe Street, state 
that their grandfather, William Harrower, a Scotch- 
man, and his partner, a man by the name of Duncan, 
were in business as stone cutters at the foot of 13th 
Street, New York City. Mr. Harrower was invited 
to come here to do the stone work, and came in the 
year 1837. He returned to New York City, where he 
married, and for a wedding trip took his wife by boat 
to New Orleans, thence up the Mississippi River to 
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St. Louis, and thence to Springfield by stage, arriving 
here in the fall of 1838. 

He established a stone cutting yard at the corner 
of Sixth and Monroe Streets, where the Post Office 
now stands, and built himself a house at Eleventh and 
Monroe Streets. He evidently brought with him a 
number of stone cutters as there certainly could not 
have been many skilled workmen of that kind in a 
village of eleven hundred, where there were no stone 
buildings; and Mrs. Harrower was put to a great deal 
of inconvenience trying to house as many as possible 
of the stone cutters. 

Among the old papers left by Mr. Harrower are 
several time sheets, showing the employment of stone 
cutters at the rate of $1.75 and $2.00 per day, dated 
in 1847-49. These time sheets evidently represent the 
work on the pillars and porticoes, and no record can 
be found of the stone work in previous years, although 
the descendants of Mr. Harrower are satisfied that 
the original stone work was done under his super- 
vision. 

Mrs. Alice J. Shoup, previously referred to, was the 
daughter of William Mourer, who, with his partner, 
Benjamin Ferguson, worked as carpenters on this 
building. Mrs. Shoup recalls that William Harrower 
came to her father’s house a number of times to con- 
sider plans, and she understood that Mr. Harrower 
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was doing the stone work on the State House. Mrs. 
Shoup states that after the building was completed 
and the flag pole in place, it was found that the pole 
was too high, and that her father climbed to the top 
and cut off a portion of it, while she and her mother 
watched him with considerable trepidation. Mrs. 
Shoup also relates that she attended a number of 
social functions held in the rotunda of the State 
House, and that she danced there a great many 
times. 

Mr. James S. Sutton, of 1133 South Second Street, 
states that his father, James C. Sutton, and his uncle, 
Goyn A. Sutton, in the year 1842 took the contract 
to make the doors and the floors and the pillars for 
the balconies in the legislative halls. These pillars 
were made of walnut, and were fluted. The doors 
were made of walnut and oak, and the floors of oak. 
The timber was cut in Sangamon County and hewed 
out by hand. Mr. Sutton still has some of the tools 
ised in doing this work. 

Mr. William Helmle, father of George H. Helmle, 
carved the capitals on the pillars in the House of 
Representatives. His work was most artistic and deli- 
cate, and was greatly admired. 

Mr. Charles Dallman, together with a Mr. Graham, 
took the contract for building the stairway in the 
rotunda. Mr. Dallman was the father of Vincent Y. 
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Dallman, the editor of the Illinois State Register. 
This work was done about 1851 and was probably a 
rebuilding of the first stairway. Mr. Dallman was a 
skilled workman and took great pride in the finished 
job, as it was all hand work and represented the very 
best of his skill. These stairs were always much 
admired, and are remembered by many of our 
citizens. 

Mr. J. Lin Roll of 825 South Henrietta Street, fur- 
nishes some very interesting information about his 
father, John E. Roll. 

The books left by John E. Roll show that he, to- 
gether with Isaac Smith and George Leggott had the 
contract for plastering the old State House. Among 
the papers is a memorandum in the handwriting of 
John E. Roll as follows: 


Amount of State House Job . . $3406.22 
Amount of expense we 8 get Nat eee OSS 
Net proceeds after taking out 2)2310.13 

Leggott's Share. > —.. tepk e115 06 
Rolls, Slane o> ya. oui in ¥ olen a ES SS 


John E. Roll was born June 9, 1814, in Greenvil- 
lage, N. J. He came to Sangamon County in 1830, 
traveling overland to Pittsburgh, thence by boat to 
St. Louis. From St. Louis he came overland to Spring- 
field and then to Sangamo town on the Sangamon 
River Northwest of Springfield. 
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Near Sangamo Town was Roll’s Ford, named after 
his cousin, Pierson Roll. 

While living at Sangamo Town John E. Roll helped 
Abraham Lincoln build his famous flat boat. 

He moved to Springfield and was apprenticed to 
learn the trade of plastering. In 1839 he married 
Harriett Van Dyke, the sister of Eliza M. Rague, the 
wife of John F. Rague, the architect of this building. 

Mr. J. Lin Roll states that he heard his father say 
many times that his brother-in-law John F. Rague 
was the architect of this building and that he super- 
intended its construction. 

Among the papers left by John E. Roll is a Sheriff’s 
deed dated April 24th, 1845, which recites that it is 
given pursuant to a judgment secured in the Circuit 
Court of Sangamon County by John E. Roll against 
John F. Rague at the March term, 1842, for $157.03. 

John E. Roll kept a very complete set of books 
which disclose that he did work for many of the old, 
prominent families of this city. Several jobs of work 
were charged to Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. James M. Garland, present here today, was 
born on the south side of the public square in 1835, 
where Thoma & Sons now have their dry goods estab- 
lishment. Mr. Garland recalls the building of the 
State House, and relates how, when he was a small 
boy, his father led him around on top of the stone 
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foundation of the building, which had then been laid 
and was evidently awaiting the development of the 
plans as to whether or not the work would be con- 
tinued with stone or brick. Mr. Garland also recalls 
the fact that Mr. J. F. Rague was well known in 
Springfield at the time, and also recalls the Mechanics 
Institute, at which place he went to school when he 
was about eight or nine years old, the teacher being 
Mr. Francis Springer. 

It is difficult to settle definitely the question as to 
when the building was first occupied. The newspapers 
have been searched and the question has been asked 
why the local press did not give better accounts of 
local events. One of our prominent citizens probably 
gives the best answer by saying that “there was no 
need to publish very much of the local happenings | 
when everybody in the community knew what was 
going on.” The probabilities are, owing to the small- 
ness of the community and the fact that everybody 
watched the progress of this building, the various 
steps in the building program were not matters of any 
particular news interest. It is also probable that the 
offices of the State officers were ready for occupancy 
before the two Houses of the Legislature. 

The first definite information we can get of the use 
of the building is found in the Sangamo Journal of 
December 4, 1840, which states: 
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“The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Acting State House Com- 
missioners, informing the House that their 
hall in the State House would be ready for 
their reception on next Monday.” 

In the Sangamo Journal of December 11, 1840, ap- 
pears the following: 

**At eleven o’clock the members of the Sen- 
ate assembled in the chamber of the Senate in 
the State House at Springfield.” 

In the Illinois State Register, under date of December 
18, 1840, appears a resolution adopted by the House: 

“Granting to the Educational Convention 
now meeting in this City the use of the hall of 
the House of Representatives.” 

As further evidence that the House of Representa- 
tives met in this room in 1840 and 1841 is the state- 
ment of Gen. John J. McClernand, made in an ad- 
dress delivered in this room in 1876, when the Circuit 
Court held its first session here, in which he stated 
that he had sat in this room as a member of the House 
of Representatives together with Abraham Lincoln. 
The Twelfth General Assembly was the last session of 
the Legislature in which Gen. McClernand and Mr. 
Lincoln sat, and its second session began in Spring- 
field on December 7, 1840, and adjourned on March 1, 
1841. It seems to be pretty well settled, therefore, 
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that Mr. Lincoln served as a member of the Illinois 
General Assembly in this identical room. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. George M. Brinker- 
hoff of this city for a description of the arrangement 
of the rooms. Mr. Brinkerhoff was a clerk in the 
State Auditor’s office from 1860 until 1876. The ar- 
rangement of the rooms was identical at that time 
with the original plan, as the architects who super- 
vised the remodeling in 1899 report that the interior 
walls had never been disturbed. 

The original building was two stories high, the 
present second story being the original first story, 
with a north and south entrance. There was no east 
or west entrance. A rotunda extended from the north 
to the south doors, in the center of which was the 
stairway which ascended from the north and the 
south to a height of about ten feet, to a platform, and 
thence branched east and west from this platform to 
the second floor. This rotunda was used repeatedly 
for public gatherings, the speaker standing on the 
platform and being able to address the crowd that 
gathered in the rotunda, and also on the second floor 
around the railing, which was circular in form. This 
rotunda was also used for social gatherings, church 
fairs, revival meetings, and the like. 

Upon entering the south door on the first floor, the 
first room, on the left, in the southwest corner, was 
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that of the State Auditor, below which office was a 
basement room, reached by an interior stairway, 
which was used in the sixties to house the State Bank- 
ing Department, and where the old “stump-tail” cur- 
rency was destroyed when the state banks liquidated. 
The space occupied by the Auditor’s office is now 
used by the Sangamon County Probate Court. 

In the northwest corner of the first floor was the 
office of the Secretary of State, and between that 
office and the office of the Auditor, was a narrow 
room, which was the State Library. The space occu- 
pied by the Secretary of State and the State Library 
is now occupied by the County Superintendent of 
Schools and the filing room of the Probate Clerk. 

In the southeast corner of the first floor was the 
office of the State Treasurer, which had large vaults 
running from the basement up through the office to 
the ceiling. The space occupied by the State Treas- 
urer is now occupied by the County Clerk. 

In the northeast corner of the first floor were the 
rooms of the Supreme Court, the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, the Court Reporter and the State Law 
Library. Between the rooms of the Supreme Court 
and the State Treasurer was a hallway running from 
the east side of the rotunda to the east wall of the 
building, from which hallway a stairway went down 
to the basement. 
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Some interest has been evinced as to the origin of 
the State Library and the State Law Library. By an 
act approved February 22, 1839, just before the State 
officers moved to Springfield, $5,000 was appropri- 
ated for a law and miscellaneous library, and the 
Justices of the Supreme Court and the Governor were 
directed to select books and arrange for their safe 
keeping. By an act approved December 15, 1843, the 
miscellaneous books were separated from the law 
books and placed in the custody of the Secretary of 
State, who was made State Librarian, and the law 
books were placed in the custody of the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court. 

In the present State Law Library is an original 
document, addressed to the Legislature in 1861, ask- 
ing it to make more commodious arrangements for the 
Supreme Court and the State Auditor. This commu- 
nication is signed by Supreme Court Justices Caton, 
Walker and Breese; by Auditor Dubois, Secretary of 
State Hatch, State Treasurer Butler, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Bateman, Clerk Turney, and 
A. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln at that time had been 
elected to the Presidency, and the story is that he 
happened to be in the Clerk’s office and at the request 
of the Clerk he attached his signature. 

The entire west side of the second floor was used by 
the House of Representatives. This room had a bal- 
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cony, supported by a semi-circle of columns. This 
room is now occupied by the Circuit Court of Sanga- 
mon County, and is the room in which we are holding 
this meeting. 

In the center of the north and south sides of the 
second floor, and immediately above the rotunda, 
were committee rooms, one of which in the south end 
was occupied by the Secretary of the Fund Commis- 
sion, his office having relation to the various bond 
issues for internal improvements. 

The Senate Chamber was in the northeast corner 
of the second floor, and occupied practically the north 
half of the east side of the building. This room also 
had a small balcony. On the south side were com- 
mittee rooms, one of which was at times used by the 
Lieutenant Governor, and as a Post Office. The space 
occupied by the Senate is now used by the County 
Court. 

Immediately south of the rooms of the Senate was 
a narrow hall extending from the east side of the 
rotunda and going eastwardly until it entered the 
Governor’s office, which was a narrow room extending 
north and south, in the southeast corner of the build- 
ing. The room occupied by the Governor is now used 
by the Master in Chancery. 

Immediately west of the Governor’s office, and en- 
tered by doors both from the small hall last men- 
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tioned and from the Governor’s office, was a small 
room occupied by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; and immediately west of this room, entered 
by a door from the small hall, was a room which 
during the war was occupied by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. These last two rooms are now occupied and used 
by the Master in Chancery and the Court Reporter. 

In 1854 the General Assembly appropriated $20,000 
for enclosing and embellishing the grounds about the 
building: 

“To correspond and be equal to the court 
house square in the City of Chicago.”’ 

This was probably the origin of the iron fence that 
so long surrounded the capital grounds. Its gates were 
kept securely locked at night. 

In this room, in joint session of the two Houses of 
the Legislature, have been elected the following 
United States Senators: Sidney Breese, 1843-1849; 
Stephen A. Douglas, 1847-1853; James Shields, 1849- 
1855; Stephen A. Douglas, 1853-1859; Lyman Trum- 
bull, 1855-1861; Stephen A. Douglas, 1859-1861; 
Lyman Trumbull, 1861-1867; William A. Richard- 
son, 1867-1873; John A. Logan, 1871-1877; Richard 
J. Oglesby, 1873-1879. 

Here Stephen A. Douglas was thrice elected, re- 
ceiving his first election at the age of thirty-four; and 
here Lyman Trumbull also was thrice elected. 
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In this building have also served the following 
Governors: Thomas Carlin, Thomas Ford, Augustus 
C. French, Joel A. Matteson, William H. Bissell, 
John Wood, Richard Yates, Richard J. Oglesby, John 
M. Palmer and John L. Beveridge. 

In this building were held the sessions of the Su- 
preme Court. From the list of Justices we have se- 
lected only those who have served more than one 
term, with the exception of Stephen A. Douglas, who 
became a Justice in 1841 at the age of twenty-eight, 
and served until 1843. This list of Justices includes 
the following: Samuel H. Treat, two terms; Sidney 
Breese, four terms; John D. Caton, five terms; James 
Shields, two terms; Jesse B. Thomas, three terms; 
Lyman Trumbull, two terms; Pinkney H. Walker, 
four terms; John M. Scott, two terms; Benjamin R. 
Sheldon, two terms; John Scholfield, three terms; 
Alfred M. Craig, three terms. Three of these Supreme 
Court Justices were elected in this room to the United 
States Senate; Justice Breese leaving the bench in 
1843, going to the United States Senate, and return- 
ing to the bench in 1857, and serving until 1878, 
when he died. 

In this building the following Secretaries of 
State served: Stephen A. Douglas, Lyman 
Trumbull, Thomas Campbell, Horace S. Cooley, 
David L. Gregg, Alexander Starne, Ozias M. 
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Hatch, Sharon Tyndale, Edward Rummel, George 
H. Harlow. 

In this building served the following State Treas- 
urers: John D. Whiteside, Milton Carpenter, John 
Moore, James Miller, William Butler, Alexander 
Starne, James H. Beveridge, George W. Smith, Eras- 
tus N. Bates, Edward Rutz. 

In this building served the following State Treas- 
urers: John D. Whiteside, Milton Carpenter, John 
Moore, James Miller, William Butler, Alexander 
Starne, James H. Beveridge, George W. Smith, Eras- 
tus N. Bates, Edward Rutz. 

In the building served the following Auditors of 
Public Accounts: James Shields, Thomas H. Camp- 
bell, Jesse K. Dubois, Orin H. Miner, Charles E. 
Lippincott. 

In this building served the following Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction: Ninian W. Edwards, 
William H. Powell, Newton Bateman and John P. 
Brooks. 

In this building was also held the Constitutional 
Convention which convened on August 31, 1847, 
which adopted the constitution which was ratified by 
popular vote on March 6, 1848. To this convention 
Sangamon County sent two of its “Long Nine,” John 
Dawson and Ninian W. Edwards, together with 
James H. Matheny and Stephen T. Logan. 
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One of the interesting stories in connection with the 


Constitution Convention of 1847 relates to the fixing 
of the pay of the State Officers and members of the 
Legislature. The question under discussion was the 
cost of living in the City of Springfield. A statement 
was made that Ninian W. Edwards lived in the finest 
of style, with a large number of servants, and enter- 
tained very lavishly, and that his household expenses 
were at the rate of $1500 a year. Mr. Edwards con- 
firmed this statement, and the salaries were fixed as 
follows: Governor of the State, $1500 per annum; 
Secretary of State, $800 per annum; Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, $1000 per annum; State Treasurer, $800 
per annum. The members of the General Assembly 
were allowed $2.00 per day for the first forty-two 
days’ attendance, and $1.00 per day for each day’s 
attendance thereafter, and ten cents for each neces- 
sary mile’s travel going to and returning from the seat 
of government. The Speaker of the House was al- 
lowed the sum of $1.00 per day in addition to his per 
diem as a member. 

The story goes that the members of the Legisla- 
ture, in order to prolong their stay and pay their ex- 
penses, resorted to may devices, such as figuring their 
mileage by various circuitous routes, and voting 
themselves supplies, such as many issues of news- 
papers, pocket knives, and so forth, the orders for 
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which they are said to have cashed instead of getting 
the supplies. This practice created such a scandal 
that when the Constitution of 1870 was adopted, very 
stringent provisions were made to prevent the occur- 
rence of such acts. 

In this building was also held the Constitutional 
Convention of 1862, but the Constitution adopted 
was rejected by the people at an election held in 
June, 1862. In this Convention Sangamon County 
was represented by Benjamin S. Edwards and James 
D. Smith. 

In this building was also convened the Constitu- 
tional Convention which met on December 13, 1869, 
which adopted the Constitution which was rati- 
fied by the people on July 2, 1870, and which, 
with its amendments, is our present Constitu- 
tion. In this Constitutional Convention, Sangamon 
County was represented by Milton Hay and Samuel 
C. Parks. 

Mr. Lincoln, having become a resident of Spring- 
field in 1837, was, of course, one of the regular fre- 
quenters of this building. In addition to serving in the 
Legislature, he appeared and argued cases before the 
Supreme Court, made frequent use of both the State 
Library and the Supreme Court Law Library, and 
interested as he was, in politics, must have mingled 
repeatedly with the members of the Legislature and 
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been closely associated with the various State Offi- 
cers, many of whom were his intimate friends. 

Mr. Lincoln was elected to the 30th Congress as a 
member of the Lower House, 1847-1849. He then re- 
turned to Springfield, fully determined to keep out of 
politics and devote himself to the practice of the law. 
In this he succeeded until 1854, when the repeal of 
the “Missouri Compromise” by the enactment of 
what was known as the “Kansas-Nebraska Bill,”’ re- 
vived the slavery agitation, this question having 
been somewhat at rest since the passage of the 
“Missouri Compromise”’ Act in 1820. The ‘‘Missouri 
Compromise” was fathered by Henry Clay, and pro- 
vided that after the admission of Missouri slavery in 
the future should not be extended in the Territory 
of the Louisiana Purchase north of the parallel of 
latitude 36° 30’. It was generally hoped that this 
compromise would settle the question. The Mexican 
War, however, added extensive territory to the south- 
west portion of the United States, and the gold rush 
of 1848-1849 made it evident that all of the United 
States west of the Mississippi River would soon be 
opened up and create vast territory for new states. 

In 1850 Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, who were 
then old men, brought about the passage of what was 
known as the ““Compromises of 1850.” These acts re- 
lated principally to the territory secured from Mexico 
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and were not intended to repeal the original ‘‘Mis- 
souri Compromise.” 

In May, 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed 
under the leadership of Stephen A. Douglas. By 
this legislation the ““Missouri Compromise” of 1820 
was specifically repealed, and provision was made 
that the question as to whether or not these Terri- 
tories should be slave or free should be left to a vote 
of the people in the Territories. This action disrupted 
the principal political parties and began to solidify 
sentiment throughout the country, and divided the 
people into two principal classes; those who favored 
the extension of slavery, and those who favored its 
restriction. 

The South was determined to maintain slavery as 
an institution and was insistent upon the extension of 
slavery because all the territory in the South had 
already been cut up into States. Each new State 
would send two Senators to the United States Senate, 
together with the delegations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The South feared that it would lose 
control of the National Congress. This made the 
South desire the extension of slavery into the new 
States. 

It was the attempt to hold elections in these Ter- 
ritories under the “popular sovereignty’? doctrine 
that caused a great influx of persons who endeavored 
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to control the elections, and resulted in many pitched 
battles and caused much loss of life. 

Mr. Douglas was ambitious to be President of the 
United States. He wanted the support of the South, 
and apparently his action was designed to keep the 
South in line and at the same time satisfy his friends 
in the North. 

It was the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bills 
that caused Mr. Lincoln to again become active in 
politics. There was a feeling that the anti-Nebraska 
people could control the State Legislature of Illinois, 
and accordingly Mr. Lincoln and Stephen T. Logan 
became candidates for the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives on the anti-Nebraska ticket, and were 
elected in the fall of 1854. A canvass of the Legislature 
indicated that the anti-Nebraska men could control 
the Legislature on joint ballot for the election of the 
United States Senator, and Mr. Lincoln, believing 
that he could be elected, resigned his seat in the 
House of Representatives, and was succeeded by 
Jonathan McDaniel. Mr Lincoln then became an 
active candidate for the Senate, to become the col- 
league of Stephen A. Douglas, in the place of James 
Shields, whose term would expire on March 4, 1855. 

When the joint General Assembly met in this room 
to ballot a number of the Democrats, although they 
were anti-Nebraska, could not bring themselves to 
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vote for a Whig, to which party Mr. Lincoln belonged, 
and accordingly five of them brought forward Lyman 
Trumbull and caused a deadlock. This continued for 
eight ballots and Mr. Lincoln, becoming fearful that 
a colorless individual would be selected as a compro- 
mise, advised his friends to vote for Lyman Trum- 
bull, and Mr. Trumbull, on the ninth ballot, was 
elected. Mr. Lincoln thus sacrificed himself to send 
to the United States Senate as a colleague of Stephen 
A. Douglas an out and out anti-Nebraska man, a ca- 
pable and brilliant lawyer, who had held state elective 
office and who had served upon our State Supreme 
Court bench. 

Preliminary to the election of Mr. Lincoln to the 
State Legislature in 1854 some very thrilling and dra- 
matic events took place in this State. After the repeal 
of the “Missouri Compromise” in May, 1854, Mr. 
Douglas hurried back to Illinois to fix up his fences 
and participate in the election of his new colleague. 
He came to Chicago where he delivered an address, 
defending his position, but his audience so disturbed 
his meeting that he left the platform in disgust. He 
then came down to Springfield and arranged to make 
a public address at the State Fair, but the weather 
was so inclement that the meeting was held in this 
room. On this occasion Mr. Douglas stated that he 
understood that Mr. Lincoln would probably reply to 
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him, and that he hoped he was present in the audience 
to hear what he had to say. Mr. Lincoln was not pres- 
ent at the time but came in later. 

Mr. Douglas then in his forceful manner discussed 
the “Missouri Compromise,” the “Compromises of 
1850,” and expounded his theory of “popular sover- 
elgnty,” as embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska bills, 
passed in the month of May previous. The following 
day Mr. Lincoln replied in this room, Mr. Douglas 
being present. Mr. Lincoln was in a happy frame of 
mind, and spoke for four hours, and gave evidence of 
having devoted a great deal of thought to the great 
questions of the day. At various times during his 
speech Mr. Douglas interrupted him in a perfectly 
friendly fashion, and they argued back and forth. 
After Mr. Lincoln had concluded Mr. Douglas re- 
plied for two hours, but their addresses were not 
preserved. 

Two weeks later Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas met 
in debate in Peoria, and upon his return from Peoria 
Mr. Lincoln reduced his speech to writing, stating 
that it was in substance the same as the one which he 
had previously delivered here. The meeting of Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Douglas in this room was the begin- 
ning of the making of an issue that was cried out in 
the debates of 1858, and which finally resulted in 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860. 
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Every lawyer knows that the foundation of a law 
suit is the making of the correct issue, and the skillful 
lawyer is the one who before the trial can make up the 
proper issue. In this court room issues have been 
made for the trial of the rights of person and of prop- 
erty, and in this very room the issues that resulted in 
the greatest trial in the history of our nation were 
just as truly made up. It was here that Mr. Douglas 
defined his position, and it was here that Mr. Lincoln 
in listening to him, and in replying to him, began to 
shape the pleadings which finally resulted in a defi- 
nite issue. 

For many years the problems had been met by com- 
promises, but Mr. Lincoln saw that the day for com- 
promising was passing and that the questions must 
be definitely settled, and it was his wisdom and fore- 
sight that so shaped the issues that the trial might be 
had upon the correct issue, and that the verdict 
might be final. 

Mr. Lincoln then busied himself with the organiza- 
tion of the Republican Party, which was formed in 
Bloomington in 1856, and sent delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia. Mr. Lincoln had 
become so prominent that he barely escaped being 
nominated as Vice President by the Philadelphia 
Convention. The election of 1856 made James Bu- 
chanan President, and a few days after his inaugura- 
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tion the famous Dred Scott decision was handed down 
by the United States Supreme Court. This decision 
stripped “popular sovereignty” from application to 
any United States Territory. 

In June, 1857, Senator Douglas came to Springfield 
and delivered an address in this room, discussing the 
subjects previously presented by him in 1854, and in 
addition, taking up the Dred Scott decision. In this 
address he fore-shadowed the position which he would 
be compelled to take in his Freeport debate with Mr. 
Lincoln in 1858. 

In its issue of June 15, 1857, the Illinois State 
Register states that the Representatives’ Hall was a 
perfect jam, that a very large number of ladies were 
present, and that— 

“We were pleased to see in attendance Col. 
W. H. Herndon, the Hon. A. Lincoln, the Hon. 
S. M. Cullom, and many other prominent 
men of the Republican Party.” 

Mr. Lincoln gave his very best thought to the argu- 
ments put forth by Senator Douglas, and on June 
26th following delivered a carefully prepared address, 
answering Mr. Douglas in detail. Here again we see 
the additional act in the drama, all going toward 
making up the issue, in this very room. The address 
of Mr. Lincoln attracted attention throughout the 
country, and it became generally recognized that he 
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would become the logical candidate to succeed Sena- 
tor Douglas when his term should expire on March 4, 
1859. 

The Republican State Convention met in this room 
on June 16, 1858. It commended United States Sena- 
tor Lyman Trumbull as an exponent of Republican 
principles, and resolved that: 

“Abraham Lincoln is the first and only choice 
of the Republicans of Illinois for the United 
States Senate as the successor of Stephen A. 
Douglas.”’ 

In the evening Mr. Lincoln delivered in this 
room his famous “House divided against itself” 
speech. 

Very shortly after the commencement of his ad- 
dress he said: 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do not ex- 
pect the Union to be dissolved, I do not expect 
the house to fall, but I do expect that it will 
cease to be divided.” 

This expresses the very essence of the philosophy of 
Mr. Lincoln. He had an abiding faith that the ques- 
tion of slavery would be ultimately settled, and set- 
tled right, and he also had an abiding faith that the 
Union would be saved. It cannot be said that Mr. 
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Lincoln knew exactly how this was going to be 
brought about. He did not believe that the matter 
could be settled by compromise, but he did believe 
that there was some issue that could be joined that 
would bring about a final verdict, and that this ver- 
dict would be the correct one. He believed that this 
great question could be settled in a constitutional 
manner. He respected the rights of property and was 
not in favor of invading any of the constitutional 
rights of the South, but he was unalterably opposed 
to the further extension of slavery, and upon this he 
was unyielding. 

It may be that he believed that slavery would be 
ultimately wiped out by the force of economic law 
and that it would yield to a public sentiment that 
had been gradually crystallizing for many years. He 
believed that the Union was the highest type of Gov- 
ernment of the people by the people and for the 
people and as such it must be saved. 

The “House divided against itself’? speech is con- 
sidered by many as the greatest speech ever delivered 
by Mr. Lincoln. It certainly was masterly in con- 
struction and delivery, and at the time attracted na- 
tional attention. It was the product of the most ma- 
ture deliberation and was the pleading that presented 
the ultimate fact to be tried out before the jury of 
the people during the coming debates. 
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The fact that this great address was delivered in 
this building is enough to make this edifice histori- 
cally famous. 

Then followed the challenge of Mr. Lincoln to 
Senator Douglas for the famous joint debates which 
were held throughout the State during the balance of 
the year 1858. These debates were the public trial of 
the cause upon the issues that had been made up in 
this room. 

It was at the debate in Freeport that Mr. Lincoln 
propounded his famous question: 

“Can the people of an United States Terri- 
tory in any lawful way, against the wish of any 
citizen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a state 
constitution?” 

Mr. Lincoln had been advised not to ask this ques- 
tion but to such advice he responded that while the 
answer of Mr. Douglas would probably elect Mr. 
Douglas to the United States Senate, it would defeat 
him for the Presidency. Mr. Lincoln was right, for the 
answer of Mr. Douglas satisfied his friends in Illinois, 
but alienated from him his party in the South. 

Mr. Lincoln in turn, however, while losing the 
election to the United States Senate, was made the 
candidate of his party for the Presidency in 1860, in 
which year, as you all know, he was elected. 
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After Mr. Lincoln was nominated Springfield be- 
came the headquarters of the campaign, and many of 
the most distinguished men of the nation came here 
to see what manner of man the Republican Party 
had nominated from this little town, almost an out- 
post of civilization. 

Governor Wood tendered to Mr. Lincoln the use of 
the executive offices on the second floor of this build- 
ing, and it was in this office that Mr. Lincoln met the 
many visitors who came to see him. 

Mr. Jesse W. Weik, in his book, ‘The Real Lin- 
coln,” at page 287 relates an interview with Mr. John 
W. Bunn, in which Mr. Bunn stated that one day on 
the stairway in this building he passed Mr. Salmon P. 
Chase of Ohio, and that when he entered the room of 
Mr. Lincoln he said that he hoped that Mr. Lincoln 
would not place that man in the cabinet. Mr. Lincoln 
wanted to know why, to which Mr. Bunn replied, 
“He thinks he is a great deal bigger than you are.” 
Mr. Lincoln’s reply was: “If you know any other men 
who think they are bigger than I am, I want to put 
them all in my cabinet.”’ 

Dr. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, occupied the room next to the Presiden- 
tial candidate, and on many occasions Mr. Lincoln’s 
room became so crowded that Dr. Bateman took 
charge of the overflow. Dr. Bateman delivered an ad- 
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dress in Galesburg, which was published by a little 
club known as the “Cadmus Club.” In this address 
Dr. Bateman tells of the eight months during which 
he saw Mr. Lincoln every day for several hours, meet- 
ing all classes of citizens, from the most distinguished 
to the humblest, and that Mr. Lincoln at all times 
conducted himself with dignity and with most pleas- 
ant address. 

Dr. Bateman related how, after the committee to 
notify him of his nomination had called upon Mr. 
Lincoln, he stated that he would acknowledge the 
nomination formally in writing. A few days after- 
wards Mr. Lincoln handed to Dr. Bateman his writ- 
ten acceptance, which was as follows: 

“The declaration of principles and senti- 
ments which accompanied your letter meets 
my approval and it shall be my care to not vio- 
late it or disregard it in any part.” 

When Mr. Lincoln handed this written statement 
to Dr. Bateman he stated that grammar was not his 
stronghold, and that he would like to have Dr. Bate- 
man correct it if it needed doctoring. This statement 
by Mr. Lincoln, the author of the Gettysburg speech, 
so frequently referred to as a model of the English 
language, seems somewhat amusing. Dr. Bateman re- 
turned the note with the recommendation that the 
words “to” and “not” be transposed, to which Mr. 
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Lincoln replied: “Oh, you think I had better turn 
those two little fellows end for end?” 

In this same address Dr. Bateman refers to an in- 
cident that happened one day in the State Law Li- 
brary, when Mr. Lincoln was playing a game of chess 
with Judge Treat. Tad Lincoln came to summon his 
father to dinner, and Mr. Lincoln kept him away 
from the table with his long arms, watching the game, 
until his vigilance having relaxed, the boy tilted the 
chessboard and the chessmen rolled on to the floor. 
Judge Treat was much amazed and advised summary 
punishment. Mr. Lincoln attempted to capture the 
boy, but the boy eluded him, ran out of the State 
House, whereupon Mr. Lincoln laughingly remarked: 
“T guess that upheaval was rather fortunate for you, 
Judge,” and quietly put on his hat and followed the 
boy home. 

It was while the presidential campaign was being 
conducted in this building that a young man, who 
ultimately achieved international fame, got his start. 
When the campaign first opened up it was apparent 
that the correspondence of Mr. Lincoln would become 
very heavy, and as all letters had to be answered care- 
fully, and in longhand, it was necessary to have capa- 
ble assistants. Mr. O. M. Hatch, Secretary of State, 
loaned to Mr. Lincoln, without expense, John G. 
Nicolay, a clerk in his office, a young man whom he 
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had brought with him from Pittsfield, Illinois. The 
correspondence became so heavy that Mr. Nicolay 
could not handle it, and at a conference of friends Mr. 
Milton Hay stated that he had a young man study- 
ing law in his office by the name of John Hay, whose 
services he could secure without cost. 

John Hay was a nephew of Milton Hay, had stud- 
ied at the old Illinois State University, now the Luth- 
eran College in this city, from which school he had 
gone to Brown University. After his graduation from 
Brown, John Hay had returned to his home at War- 
saw, Illinois, from which place he came to Springfield 
in 1859 to study law in the office of his uncle, Milton. 
John Hay was not particularly anxious to study law. 
In fact, he wanted a clerkship in the Auditor’s office, 
which was next to the State Library, so that he might 
have opportunity to indulge his literary tastes. How- 
ever, he did take up the study of law seriously, which 
he pursued until he became the assistant secretary to 
Mr. Lincoln. He here renewed his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Nicolay, whom he had previously 
known at Pittsfield. John Hay was very adept in the 
writing of a happy letter, and it is related that he dis- 
played great skill in the very important correspon- 
dence that was turned over to him. 

When it came time for Mr. Lincoln to leave for 
Washington he had become so attached to both of his 
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secretaries that he wanted to take them with him. As 
the Presidential allowance for secretaries was only 
$2500, he did not see how he could take care of John 
Hay. Mr. Milton Hay relieved the situation by agree- 
ing to support his nephew in Washington for the first 
six months, but after the two secretaries were estab- 
lished in the White House the President made ar- 
rangements to relieve Mr. Milton Hay from this 
burden. 

How strange that John Hay should get his first 
schooling in diplomacy at the age of twenty-two 
in handling important correspondence in a most 
trying time for a Presidential nominee here in this 
building. 

The diplomatic career of Mr. Hay is familiar to all. 
He served in somewhat minor capacities in the United 
States Legations at Paris, Vienna and Madrid. He 
was Assistant Secretary of State in 1879, and sub- 
sequently was Secretary of State under Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt. He was Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, where he served with great dis- 
tinction and reflected the greatest credit upon the 
American people. Little did he dream, when he tried 
his hand at letter writing in this building that one 
day he would be internationally famous as the nego- 
tiator of the Hay-Pauncefort Treaty and the “Open 
Door” policy in China. 
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Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated on March 4, 1861, on 
which occasion his old political antagonist, Stephen 
A. Douglas, showed his real character by sitting on 
the platform and holding the hat of his former rival, 
as he delivered his inaugural address. And then came 
the war, and Mr. Douglas hurried back to Springfield, 
and here in this room, before the two Houses of the 
Legislature, presided over by Shelby M. Cullom, 
Speaker of the House, then thirty-two years of age, 
delivered his great, patriotic address, declaring him- 
self unqualifiedly for the preservation of the Union, 
and calling upon all loyal citizens, regardless of party, 
to uphold the President. And then in a few days, 
Stephen A. Douglas, the “Little Giant,” the brilliant 
and accomplished orator and debater, the patriot, 
passed away at his home in the City of Chicago, at 
the age of 48, his last public words having been an ap- 
peal to maintain the integrity of the Union. 

The war started from this building another young 
man on the road to fame. When the President called 
for volunteers a company was organized in Galena, 
Illinois. Ulysses S. Grant, then thirty-nine years of 
age, who had come to Galena to clerk in his father’s 
store, was asked to drill the company. Mr. Grant 
had graduated from West Point and had served in the 
Mexican War, but had tired of the regular army life. 
Mr. Grant drilled the company in Galena and brought 
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it down to Springfield, to turn it over to the Governor 
to become a part of the Illinois quota, but declined 
the Captaincy of the company. He did, however, 
write to the Adjutant General of the United States 
asking for a commission, but his letter was not an- 
swered, and it was found in the files of the War De- 
partment many years after the war closed. 

The troops began to gather in this City and Mr. 
Grant was employed to help drill them and get them 
into shape. During this period Mr. George M. Brink- 
erhoff was a clerk in the office of Mr. Jesse K. Dubois, 
the State Auditor, and Mr. Brinkerhoff relates that 
Mr. Grant would come into the Auditor’s office and 
sit around, rarely speaking to any one, and making 
few acquaintances. For this service Mr. Grant was 
paid $120, the warrant being issued by Mr. Brinker- 
hoff, and being cashed in the office of the State Treas- 
urer. 

In the early part of June, 1861, Mr. Grant went to 
his old home near Cincinnati, thinking that he might 
meet Gen. George B. McClellan, who was organizing 
troops in that territory, and intending to appeal to 
him for a commission. Meanwhile a regiment, organ- 
ized in the neighborhood of Mattoon, Illinois, and 
known as the 21st Illinois, had become unmanageable 
by reason of lack of discipline and the character of 
some of the men. Governor Yates and his friends saw 
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that the 21st Illinois would not be fit for service if it 
was not put in the hands of a competent Colonel. 
Mr. Dubois was particularly interested in this regi- 
ment because it came from his part of the state. Mr. 
Dubois said that he had been watching the man, 
Grant, who had been sitting around his office, and 
that he considered him one of the few men who had 
appeared around the capitol who was a real soldier, 
and that he was going to ask the Governor to com- 
mission Grant as Colonel of the 21st Illinois. 

One day Mr. Dubois went up to the Governor’s 
office, and returned rather hurriedly and red in the 
face, and announced that he had gotten the appoint- 
ment for Grant, that the Governor’s secretary wanted 
the appointment for a friend in Chicago, and had been 
very insistent, and that if he had not subsided he, 
Dubois, would have taken him by the nap of the 
neck and thrown him out of the window. 

When Mr. Grant returned from Ohio he was given 
his commission and assumed command on June 16, 
1861. On June 28, 1861, the 21st Illinois was mus- 
tered into the United States service for three years, 
and on the 3rd day of July, 1861, this regiment, 
with Ulysses S. Grant as its Colonel, marched out 
of Camp Yates, in the west part of the city, and 
started on foot down the Jacksonville Road, headed 
for Quincy. 
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The father of the writer of this article, Dr. A. L. 
Converse, was authority for the following incidents 
related to him by Gen. John A. McClernand. Gen. 
McClernand stated that when Mr. Grant was com- 
missioned as Colonel of the 21st Illinois, he, Mc- 
Clernand, was directed to take Grant out and present 
him to the regiment. He secured a carriage, and as he 
was leaving this building he met John A. Logan and 
asked Mr. Logan to accompany him and Grant and 
make the presentation speech. Gen. McClernand said 
that he was particularly anxious to get Mr. Logan to 
make the speech because there had been a great deal 
of talk throughout the country that Mr. Logan was 
sympathizing with the South and was not friendly to 
the National administration. Mr. Logan came from 
Southern Illinois, and this portion of the State was 
hesitating until the position of Mr. Logan should be 
definitely disclosed. 

Mr. Logan got into the carriage and on the way 
out Gen. McClernand said that the regiment was 
somewhat surly and should be enthused if possible. 
Mr. Logan’s address was most patriotic and thrilling, 
and in his enthusiasm Mr. Logan so thoroughly com- 
mitted himself to the cause of the Union that there 
could be no question as to where he stood. 

Gen. Grant in his Memoirs refers to the wonderful 
address delivered by Mr. Logan, but does not entirely 
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agree with the statement of Gen. McClernand, in that 
he states that this address was made after he had 
taken command of the regiment, and that Messrs. 
McClernand and Logan had requested the privilege 
of making speeches, as they were both members of 
Congress, and had just returned from Washington. 
Gen. Grant further says that he hesitated somewhat 
about letting Mr. Logan speak as he had some per- 
sonal doubts as to just where Mr. Logan stood, but 
he was glad that he did give his permission, as Mr. 
Logan’s speech settled all doubts as to his position, 
and thereafter Southern Illinois responded to every 
call of the President with more than its quota. 

Ulysses 5. Grant attracted practically no attention 
in this city, and no one dreamed that within four 
years he would be the commanding general of the 
armies of the Union, with a reputation as one of the 
world’s greatest generals. No one in Springfield, by 
the wildest flight of imagination, would have antici- 
pated that this young man, looking for a commission, 
drilling soldiers at $60 a month, would, within eight 
years, be President of the United States. 

During the war the funds of the Government to 
the amount of $5,000,000 were handled by Mr. Brink- 
erhoff in the office of the State Auditor. As the troops 
were organized the State of Illinois would purchase 
the clothing and equipment to send the soldiers to the 
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front, and an auditing committee sat in the Auditor’s 
office to audit the bills, which in turn would be for- 
warded to Washington, and funds from the National 
government would be sent to Springfield to reimburse 
the treasury. 

During the course of the war one of the most dra- 
matic events in the history of the State of Illinois oc- 
curred in this building. The members of the 23rd 
General Assembly were elected in 1862, and the Leg- 
islature convened in this building on January 5, 1863, 
and adjourned February 14, 1863, until the 2nd of 
June of that year. This Legislature was politically 
opposed to Governor Yates and the National admin- 
istration, and was a source of considerable embarrass- 
ment to both the Governor and the President. There 
was fear, possibly exaggerated, of the things that this 
Legislature might do, so that when it reconvened in 
Springfield on June 2, 1863, Governor Yates and his 
friends were anxious to wind up the session as soon as 
possible. 

On the evening of June 9th, about eleven o’clock, 
Mr. Dubois, the Auditor, came into his office where 
he found Mr. Brinkerhoff who, by reason of the great 
amount of work in the office, was compelled to work 
well into the night. He told Mr. Brinkerhoff to go up 
to the Governor’s office. The Governor handed him a 
note and asked him to take it to Judge Stephen T. 
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Logan, and bring back the answer. It was not a par- 
ticularly pleasant trip at that time of the night out to 
the home of Judge Logan. But he did as directed, and 
made a great racket attempting to awaken the fam- 
ily. Finally Judge Logan opened an upper window, 
and learning who the caller was, came downstairs 1n 
his nightclothes, carrying a tallow candle. He read 
the note of Governor Yates, and being told that 
Governor Yates wanted a reply in writing, he im- 
mediately wrote an answer, which the young man car- 
ried back to the Governor, who was waiting. 

Governor Yates then asked young Brinkerhoff if he 
knew what it was all about, and upon being advised 
that he did not, the Governor told him, in confidence, 
that he and a number of his friends had been in con- 
ference considering the question as to whether or not 
the Governor had the power to prorogue the Legis- 
lature, but that he would not do so until he had the 
advice of Judge Logan, and that Judge Logan in his 
answer had advised that the Governor could do so, 
and that he proposed to do so the following day. 

The excuse for proroguing the Legislature was that 
the Senate had proposed to adjourn on the 8th day 
of June, and the House had refused to concur in the 
resolution. The Constitution provided that where the 
two Houses disagreed as to the time of adjournment 
the Governor should have the right to adjourn the 
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Legislature. Evidently the Governor did not intend 
to give the two Houses an opportunity to further 
consider the question, for at noon on June 10th he 
sent a message by special messenger to both of the 
Houses, notifying them that by reason of their 
disagreement, and acting upon the authority of 
the Constitution, he declared them adjourned until 
the Saturday next preceding the first Monday in 
1865. 

The members of the Legislature were taken by com- 
plete surprise, and were fairly stunned. A lengthy pro- 
test was entered upon the Journal of the House, said 
protest being in many respects similar to the original 
Declaration of Independence. Enough of the mem- 
bers of both Houses, sufficient to break a quorum, 
drew their pay and went home, and nearly all the 
members followed suit in the course of a few days. 

On the 23rd and 24th of June, however, two mem- 
bers of the Senate and four members of the House 
undertook to hold a session of the Legislature, claim- 
ing that they had not adjourned, and one of the 
members of the House, Mr. Charles A. Keys of this 
city, demanded his pay, amounting to two dollars, 
for these two days’ services, and because the Auditor, 
Mr. Dubois, would not issue the warrant, he started a 
mandamus suit against the State Auditor in the Su- 
preme Court. 
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At the same time another mandamus suit was filed 
against Mr. O. M. Hatch, the Secretary of State, to 
compel him to certify an act incorporating the Wa- 
bash Railway Company, on the ground that the Goy- 
ernor had not returned the bill, with his veto, within 
ten days after it had been passed by the Legislature. 
These two law suits are reported in full in the 33rd 
Volume of the Illinois State Reports, pages 9 to 166, 
inclusive, and they are very interesting because the 
court in considerable detail states the facts as well as 
the law. 

It is generally understood that the Supreme Court 
sustained the action of the Governor in proroguing 
the Legislature, but a reading of these cases disclosed 
that the Court did what Supreme Courts frequently 
do, that is, decided the cases without passing upon 
this precise point. The gist of the decisions was that 
when the Governor prorogued the Legislature the 
members left and went home, and that in fact con- 
stituted an adjournment, regardless of whether or not 
the Governor had the power under the circumstances 
to exert his constitutional authority. 

The last event in this building, so far as it relates to 
Abraham Lincoln, was on the 4th day of May, 1865, 
when his remains lay in state in this room, immediate- 
ly in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. Press accounts at 
the time state that twenty-five thousand people passed 
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in review that day. This great concourse of people 
came into this building through the north door, up 
the north stairway, into the north door of this room, 
passed around the remains, out the south door of this 
room, and down the south stairs and out the south 
door. After the remains had been viewed they were 
taken to Oak Ridge Cemetery and interred in the re- 
ceiving vault. 

A description of the appearance of this room when 
the remains of Mr. Lincoln lay here in state is found 
in the History of Sangamon County, 1881, at page 
357, and is as follows: 

“The scene inside the Hall was most solemn and 
impressive; the elegance and appropriateness of the 
decorations, the rich catafalque underneath a splen- 
did canopy, the silent dead, the officers and guard, 
making up a sad picture. The decorations were in 
most excellent taste; the general arrangement being 
such as to make them correspond with the room, 
which is a semi-circular colonnade of eleven Corinthi- 
an columns, supporting a half-dome, the straight side 
being toward the west, in the centre of which was the 
Speaker’s chair (which was removed for the occasion). 
At the apex of the dome was a rising sun, radiating to 
the circumference. On the floor a dais was erected, 
ascended by three steps; on the dais, a hexagon can- 
opy supported on columns twelve feet high, the shaft 
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covered with black velvet, the capitals wrought in 
white velvet, with silver bands and fillets; the canopy 
rising seven feet in the centre, tent-shaped, covered 
with heavy black broadcloth in radiating slack folds, 
surmounted at the apex and at each angle with heavy 
black plumes with white centre, with draped eagle on 
the center of each crown-mould; the cornice, corre- 
sponding with the capitals, covered with black velvet, 
the moulding and bands of silver; the lining of the 
canopy was of white crepe, in radiating folds over 
blue, thick set with stars of silver, with black velvet 
and silver fillets inside the cornice; between columns a 
rich velvet valance, in folds, with heavy silver fringe, 
from under which depended velvet curtains extend- 
ing from each column two-thirds of the distance from 
the capitals to the cornice, looped with bands, the 
whole so disposed as to exhibit both columns and cap- 
itals inside and out. The effect of the canopy, with its 
supports and drapery, was very imposing, the whole 
being unique and elegant, combining lightness with 
massiveness with great effect. Twelve brilliant jets of 
gas, burning in globes, shining from the columns, lit 
the interior, reflecting from the folds of the canopy a 
soft and pleasing light. 

“The catafalque was covered with black velvet, 
trimmed with silver bands, and adorned with thirty - 
six stars of burnished silver—twelve at the head, and 
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twelve at each side. The floor of the dais was covered 
with evergreens strewn with white flowers. The steps of 
the dais were covered with massive broadcloth dra- 
pery, bordered with silver. 

“The columns of the Hall were draped with black 
crepe, and the capitals festooned and entwined with 
the same, and ornamented with rosettes. The cornice 
was appropriately draped, and bearing around the en- 
tire circumference, in large, white letters, on a black 
ground, the words of President Lincoln at Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, February 22, 1861: Sooner 
than Surrender These Principles, I Would Be Assassi- 
nated on the Spot. In front of the gallery were black 
velvet panels, nine feet by two and a half, having 
silver bands and fringe, with crossed olive branches in 
the center. Above the gallery were looped curtains of 
black crepe, extending around the semi-circle. Below 
the gallery were white crepe curtains, with black 
looped upon it. Each column was ornamented with a 
beautiful wreath of evergreens and white flowers. 

“On the top of the gallery, and extending around, 
was a wreath of evergreens. The Corinthian cornice is 
continued on the west, at each side, twenty-three feet, 
toward the center, supported by pillars of the same 
order, the space between being surmounted by an 
obtuse arch, reaching within one foot of the apex, pro- 
jecting six inches, leaving a depression resembling a 
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panel, thirty-three feet wide by thirty-seven feet high 
at the extreme height. In the upper portion of this 
was placed a blue semi-circular field, sixteen feet 
across, bearing stars six inches in diameter, and from 
which radiated the thirteen stripes of the American 
flag in delicate crepe, two feet wide at the circum- 
ference of the blue field, increasing in width to five feet 
at the extreme lower angle, breaking on the dais be- 
low, and the pilasters on either side, the whole sur- 
mounted by cloud work in blue and black crepe, and 
so disposed as to correspond with the blue field, stars, 
and radiated panel of the ceiling. The centre red 
stripe falls opposite the opening in the curtains at the 
head of the catafalque. On the cornice, each side of 
the flag work, were placed two mottoes, correspond- 
ing to that on the semi-circular cornice, forming to- 
gether one, in these words: Washington the Father; 
Inncoln the Savior. A life-sized portrait of Washing- 
ton, the frame draped in blue crepe, stood at the head 
of the catafalque. The interior decorations were per- 
fected under the direction of G. F. Wright, the cata- 
falque by Colonel Schwartz, and the exterior of the 
building by E. E. Myers. 

“The coffin was probably the handsomest ever 
constructed in this country. It was mahogany, lined 
with lead, and covered with black cloth of the richest 
and most expensive quality, heavily fringed with sil- 
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ver, with four silver medallions on each side in which 
were set the handles. The outside of the coffin was 
festooned with massive silver tacks, representing 
drapery, in each fold of which was a silver star, the 
outer edges adorned with silver braid, with five tas- 
sels, five inches in length, each side having upon it 
four massive handles, and at the head and foot were 
stars. Upon the top was a row of silver tacks, extend- 
ing the entire length on both sides, about two inches 
from the edge. Upon the centre was a silver plate en- 
circled by a shield, formed also of silver tacks, and 
the face lid and top were united with five silver stars. 
The inside of the face lid was raised white satin, the 
centre piece being trimmed with black and white 
silk braid festooned at each corner with four silver 
stars.” 

In the files of the Probate Clerk in this building is a 
small package of papers, the record of the probate of 
the estate of Abraham Lincoln, deceased, a citizen 
and resident of Sangamon County, Illinois. 

The State Officers vacated this building in 1876. 
On February 21, 1876, the Circuit Court of Sanga- 
mon County held its first session in this room, Judge 
Charles S. Zane presiding. On this occasion remarks 
were made by Gen. John A. McClernand, William H. 
Herndon, the old law partner of Mr. Lincoln, and 
Mr. Ben S. Edwards. These remarks were more or less 
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reminiscent of the early days, and particularly was 
reference made to the association of the speakers with 
Mr. Lincoln. Gen. McClernand referred to the fact 
that he had sat in this room with Mr. Lincoln as a 
member of the House of Representatives. In the 
course of his remarks Gen. McClernand said: 

“This room has been the forum of many his- 
torical characters, men who have attained not 
only state but national prominence. There was 
Baker, a brilliant, imaginative, graceful speak- 
er, and as brave and chivalrous upon the battle 
field as he was eloquent upon the rostrum. He 
has passed away. Lincoln has passed away, 
Douglas has passed away, and others, and lam 
left here to recount to you the reminiscences.” 

At the conclusion of the remarks Judge Zane said 
that he could add nothing to what had already been 
said, and proceeded to call the docket. 

This building was occupied by the county officials 
in the same condition as when used as a State Capitol 
until the building was remodeled in 1899-1901, by 
raising it a story, putting on a new roof and dome, 
making additional entrances at the east and the west, 
altering the arrangement of the building, at a cost of 
approximately $170,000. The corner stone of the re- 
modeled building was laid on October 21, 1899, by 
the Grand Lodge of the Masonic Order. The original 
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corner stone was not found. A full account of these 
proceedings is found in the Illinois State Register of 
October 22, 1899. 

On this occasion remarks were made by Major 
James A. Connelly, Mr. Clinton Conkling, Mr. James 
Graham, and others. In this issue of the Illinois State 
Register will also be found a long list of the articles 
that were placed in the corner stone. The addresses of 
the gentlemen mentioned were largely reminiscent 
and touched upon many of the things that have been 
set forth in this address. 

In the course of his address Major Connelly, how- 
ever, told of an incident that is interesting and some- 
what amusing. He stated that during the great 
political gatherings in the early days, before the rail- 
roads came to Springfield, committees would go to 
the top of this dome, with spy glasses, and watch the 
surrounding country for approaching delegations as 
they came by wagon and on horseback, and whenever 
a delegation was discovered in the distance, crossing 
the prairie, an escort would be sent out to bring it 
into the town. :; 

Mr. DeWitt W. Smith tells of another incident that 
is interesting, and also somewhat amusing. He re- 
lates that when the Northern Cross Railroad, the pre- 
decessor of the Wabash Railway Company, was about 
to be extended into the City of Springfield in 1841, 
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there was considerable agitation to have this railroad 
come down Sixth street and stop at the southeast 
corner of the public square. The reason given was 
that the members of the Legislature would stop at 
the American House, which stood on that corner, and 
that it would be convenient for the legislators to get off 
the train and go directly either into the hotel or into 
the Capitol building. But this plan was abandoned, 
and the Northern Cross came-in on Tenth street. 

Subsequently when it was proposed to bring the 
Chicago & Alton in from the north, also on Tenth 
street, the citizens west of the square protested, be- 
cause the east side of the city had a railroad, and they 
wanted a railroad on the west side. Accordingly, in 
order to satisfy public clamor, the Chicago & Alton 
was permitted to pass through the city on Third 
street, in order to counterbalance the Wabash on 
Tenth street. This is a splendid example of how “‘city 
planning” does not always work out to the future 
advantage of a community. 

The old days and the great characters referred to 
have passed into history. We are living in a commer- 
cial age. A new generation has come upon the scene 
since the last corner stone was laid. Those who knew 
Mr. Lincoln and who witnessed the great scenes that 
were enacted in this building in his day, are rapidly 
passing away. 
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The proceedings here this day are evidence, how- 
ever, of a renewed interest in the life and activities of 
our First Citizen. If this paper contributes in the 
smallest degree to arousing any further interest, then 
the writer will be well repaid for his efforts. 

The Lincoln Centennial Association has before it a 
number of ambitious proposals. The program, so far 
as it relates to this building, has not been definitely 
developed, but no doubt some definite and practical 
plan will be adopted in due course. It would not seem 
amiss for this building and the ground upon which it 
stands to be taken over by the National Government 
and maintained for all time to come as a National 
museum in which should be housed and protected a 
complete collection of Lincolniana. 
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A number of ladies and gentlemen of Springfield 
gave very generously of their time and labor in 
gathering the material for this address. Their assist- 
ance is gratefully acknowledged. 


Those so assisting are: Miss Mary Douglas Hay, Miss Gertrude 
Converse, Miss Jane Brown, Miss Mary Humphrey, Mrs. Mary Cole- 
man Morrison, Mrs. S. T. Burnett, Mrs. F. P. Ide, Mrs. W. R. Vred- 
enburgh, Mr. Edw. F. Irwin, Mr. J. K. Payton, Mr. Frank Melin, 
Mr. Alva Shepherd, Mr. Logan Hay, Mr. Frank P. Ide. 


Mr. Hay Intropucinc Dr. McLAuUGHLIN: 


Our next speaker is of Scotch descent. He was born 
our neighbor in the adjoining county of Cass. His 
father was a soldier in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, and a warm adherent of Lincoln. He grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan. He taught 
history there for a number of years. Long he has been 
the head of the Department of History of the University 
of Chicago. He has more degrees, earned and honor- 
ary, than there are letters in the alphabet. In the 
world of historians he has received honors too numer- 
ous to mention. He has written books upon the his- 
tory of the United States which are acknowledged as 
of the highest authority. On the Civil War period, he 
is recognized as the court of last resort. The Lincoln 
Centennial Association wanted someone this year to 
give, as near as may be, a definitive estimate of 
“Lincoln As a World Figure,” and it turned to 
Dr. Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


Lincoln 


asa World Figure 


By Anprew C. McLavucGHuin 


Professor of History, University of Chicago 


Lincoln 


as a World Figure 


HE task assigned to me is to present the 

significance of Abraham Lincoln as an histor- 

ical character. My purpose, therefore, is not 
to attempt any thoroughly rounded outline of his life 
and services; but to show, if I can, what it was that 
made that life a matter of so much consequence, and 
why it is that, more and more as the years go by, men 
look to him as embodying something of profound 
meaning and of permanent value. In entering upon 
this task, my intention is not to attempt eulogy and 
not to say anything save what can be established as 
an historical truth. I mean, if I am able, to discuss 
the subject in a spirit of detachment as I would seek 
to discuss any other character in the past centuries 
of human history. 

It is hardly necessary to demonstrate by reference 
and quotation, that he is now in a certain sense a 
citizen of the world. His character and his achieve- 
ments, the lessons of his life, cannot be closely con- 
fined within American history and American national 
boundaries, any more than England can confine 

(95 ) 
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Shakespeare or Italy can confine Dante. F urthermore 
America has meaning in the world, is a part of the 
world, has played a great role in the world; and a care- 
ful study of American history will show that if one 
would appreciate and understand American history— 
which means American life-experiences—he must 
appreciate and understand Lincoln; and if one would 
so understand Lincoln, he must be studied in connec- 
tion with American hopes and trials and blunders 
and accomplishments. 

Though I purpose to discuss Lincoln as an histor- 
ical character, associated with movements and events 
of the nineteenth century which were of most pro- 
found significance, it is impossible to account for his 
place in the world without some passing reference to 
certain very well known facts:—The fact of his rise 
from poverty and obscurity to greatness and power, 
and the fact of his possessing in superlative degree 
qualities of character which the most humble and the 
most exalted know how to admire. Few careers in 
history are so dramatic, from his lowly birth to the 
deep damnation of his taking off at a moment when he 
had risen to the height of power, the commander in 
chief of a victorious army of a million men. That 
drama will forever enlist the interest of mankind; and 
as the drama unfolds, possibilities of life in a demo- 
cratic nation are disclosed to view. Of value as ex- 
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plaining the man of Illinois as a citizen of the world, is 
the second fact mentioned above; in him were the 
plain homely virtues on which respectable human 
character is founded. They bear no national trade- 
mark; the school boy of America or Europe can 
understand and is led instinctively to admire hon- 
esty, courage, sympathy, steadfastness, kindliness and 
humility. The common people of the European 
world, those plain people in whom Lincoln always 
so deeply trusted, have doubtless accepted him as 
a statesman, because his career was the drama of 
democracy in which they were deeply interested and 
because he himself was what he was. 

But great as Lincoln was in the symmetry of his 
character, we must recognize that his position as an 
historical figure depends largely on his deeds and even 
more on the great movements of which he was a part. 
Lincoln no more than any other can be judged ab- 
stractly. He was associated with certain movements 
and tendencies of the nineteenth century. Those tend- 
encies and movements can be seen not alone in 
America but in Europe also. They are the charac- 
teristics of an age or an epoch. 

With one notable development of the century Lin- 
coln had no immediate connection. It was an age of 
invention, a century of new science. In consequence of 
these inventions the early life of men was more rad- 
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ically and thoroughly changed than they had been in 
a thousand years. So impressive were these changes 
that we are likely to call the age the age of machinery, 
whereas all previous time from the caveman down had 
been the age of tools. These changes were at least 
partly responsible for new problems of a social and 
political character, new tasks in the field of social 
ethics; and with these tasks Lincoln was very directly 
concerned. (1) To the student of history, the nine- 
teenth century was a time of developing national con- 
sciousness and of the upbuilding of the integral na- 
tional state. In Europe the most conspicuous examples 
are the unification of Germany and the unification of 
Italy. At the beginning of the century, there was no 
Germany and no Italy, nor had there been for a 
thousand years. By 1871 the German people had 
found political unity in the empire; the Italians in the 
kingdom of Italy. Before that time American nation- 
al existence was made secure by the outcome of the 
Civil War. (2) The nineteenth century was marked by 
the development of popular government; everywhere 
democracy was in the ascendant. (3) That century 
saw the passing of slavery; here in America it was 
most strongly entrenched; here in America it received 
its coup de grace. An institution as old as the pyra- 
mids, as old, or almost as old, as war, was swept 
aside within the memory of men now living. As man 
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had learned to make nature do his bidding, he gave up 
the ownership of man. One by one in the course of 
that hundred years, nations disposed of slavery; it 
disappeared from the colonial possessions of Britain, 
France and Holland, from the states of South and 
Central America; and, in the middle of our Civil War, 
Russia freed her serfs. 

Now suppose you ask yourselves, Which one of the 
world’s statesmen stands most conspicuously forth as 
the one person most closely associated with these 
three momentous changes in the political and social 
order?—Whom most plainly and inevitably do you 
connect in thought with the principle of national in- 
tegrity, with the idea and ideal of democracy and 
with the banishment of slavery? I think your answer 
would not be different from that given by a European 
historian, having any grasp of world movements and 
any appreciation of America’s place in the world’s af- 
fairs. In answering that question, you have decided in 
your own minds why Lincoln is an historical figure of 
world dimensions. I do not hesitate to say that his 
life contained more of real significance than did any 
other life of his century. Furthermore, if we indulge 
not at all in patriotic boastfulness, but turning to the 
decades ahead think of what America must become 
in the world because of its resources, its population, 
and (let us hope) the intelligence of its citizens, we 
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must even more clearly see the position of Lincoln as 
a world figure whose life must continue to be of in- 
comparable significance. 

In speaking of nation building, I cannot honestly 
deny that nineteenth-century nationalism had its 
dangerous and unlovely side. It often involved a spirit 
of aggression, of suspicion, of self-seeking, and of those 
tendencies which made for international strife and 
which consequently threatened the stability of civili- 
zation. National power, unchecked by a sense of the 
rights of other nations, we need not be told today, is 
a source of peril. Furthermore, in my endeavor to 
give the historical facts as I see them, I have no de- 
sire to accept the principle of Machtpolitik, the prin- 
ciple that the state is power and that its only sin is 
weakness. We are entitled to doubt whether the peo- 
ple of a little nation, if free from the menace of 
aggression, are less happy and less worthy than the 
citizens of a mighty neighbor. We are under no obli- 
gation as patriots to believe that bigness necessarily 
implies spiritual superiority. But in speaking of the 
maintenance of the American union, we may justify 
our patriotism and our pride. It is a matter of mo- 
mentous consequence—of consequence to ourselves 
and to the world—that all this middle continental 
region, almost as large as the whole of Europe, is the 
home of a single people, within which they may prac- 
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tice the arts of self-government, and, if they will, 
build up the ideals of peaceful and neighborly living. 
Here the forces of civilization, unhampered by politi- 
cal barriers or hatreds or fears, may run from one side 
of the continent to the other; if civilization survives 
it must depend for its life on association, on the ease 
and confidence with which people can adjust their 
differences and accommodate their modes of life. The 
integrity of the Union and American nationalism are 
something to be cherished because a continent is trav- 
ersed by law, and not by armies. 

To Lincoln the Union was all important. You will 
remember his message to Horace Greeley, in August, 
1862: “My paramount object is to save the Union 
and is not either to save or destroy slavery.”’ Those 
words were written just one month before he issued 
the preliminary proclamation of emancipation. Per- 
sons incapable of seeing as clearly as he did, many 
both in America and Britain, were disappointed; the 
war, they said, by this announcement was only a war 
against secession, against the right of the southern 
people to set up their own nation as they desired. 
But there is no evidence of his wavering in his con- 
viction. Why was this so? The first and most evident 
reason was this: During the half-century of Lincoln’s 
life, the possibility of the break up of the Union had 
been a real danger; orators and statesmen had vied 
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one with the other in appeals to the spirit of Union. 
The one statesman to whom Lincoln most often re- 
ferred and whom he frequently praised, Henry Clay, 
was the embodiment of the idea that the Union must 
be saved from intérnal disintegration. To this senti- 
ment, as a sentiment of affection, Lincoln strongly re- 
acted. But his patriotism was grounded in more than 
affection; he not only loved his country, he believed 
in her; he believed in her as anunmutilated whole. He 
saw quite dispassionately the meaning of dissolution, 
and without turbulent patriotic emotions he reasoned 
about the matter. If the Union were dissolved, the 
future disclosed an America cursed with the old blight 
of international diplomacy and international ha- 
treds, burdened with armies and with all the panoply 
of fear and suspicion. America would but repeat the 
wars and the disasters of Europe.’ Furthermore, as an 

1Some years before the Civil War, R. Rantoul of Massachusetts, 
an opponent of slavery and a statesman of power and insight, used the 
following words, which aptly express the danger: ‘‘Now I am satis- 
fied that the impossibility of maintaining free government in Europe 
has arisen from the frequency of war, and the constant liability of war 
among the neighboring nations. Mutual jealousies compel them to 
keep up vast standing armies, to raise immense revenues to pay them, 
to incur debts mortgaging the industry of future generations for the 
expense of killing their fathers, like the debt of Great Britain, nearly 
equal to all the specie on the face of the globe. . . .We owe it to our 
Union, that we are safe from these abominations. The Union once 
broken up, standing armies, crushing taxes, a debt like a maelstrom, 


swallow up the resources of the nation to defray the interest; govern- 
ment patronage sufficient to spread corruption into every village and 
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integral peaceful state, America held a sacred trust; 
it must live, for it lived not for itself alone. If the 
Union were destroyed, the country which Lincoln 
often referred to as the hope of the world, “‘the last 
best hope of earth,” would be only a failure. He 
realized how much the success of the Union meant 
to the people of Europe. 

On his way to Washington in the anxious, bewil- 
dering days of February, 1861, Lincoln spoke in In- 
dependence Hall, at Philadelphia. He spoke extem- 
poraneously, but this was one of his most telling and 
significant addresses, clearly exposing, perhaps be- 
cause the words were not premeditated, the center of 
his thinking. “I have often inquired of myself what 
great principle or idea it was that kept this Confed- 
eracy so long together. It was not the mere matter of 
separation of the colonies from the motherland, but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to all the world for all future time. 
It was that which gave promise that in due time the 
weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
and that all should have an equal chance.” He moved 
on to Washington determined that the nation so con- 


hamlet in the country; all these must follow in every one of the nations 
to be formed out of the fragments; and as the necessary consequence 
of all this, governments too strong to be controlled by any practicable 
checks to be set up against them.”” Memoirs of R. Rantoul, p. 726. 
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ceived should not perish from the earth. We find, 
therefore, these central facts: America was a trustee 
for humanity; the cement of union and the center of 
national existence was an idea; the union was held 
together by a principle of life. He dreaded to see the 
disappearance of the idea' because the Union would 
lose coherence and reality; and he determined to save 
the Union because it gave strength and permanence 
to the idea. Without the idea the nation was lost; 
and without the nation the idea was lost. Other peo- 
ple were held together, by many invisible and almost 
imperceptible ties—by racial similarity, by the ex- 
periences of victory and defeat, by past suffering and 
glory, by poetry and legend and by historical tradi- 
tion; they had heroes of myth, of fiction and of his- 
tory. But America’s most noble possession was an 
idea, an ethical principle; its acceptance by the na- 
tion made the nation a reality; its rejection deprived 
the nation of its vitality. America was not wealth, 
not wheat, nor corn, nor steel, nor even houses and 
homes, but an idea. Lincoln was determined that 
slavery should not dissolve the Union; and the dread- 
ful thing about slavery he saw clearly, was that it 
gave the negative to that idea which made national- 
ism worth while. 


1 Over and over again he referred to this in the five years before his 
inauguration. 
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With the exception of the Gettysburg address, Lin- 
coln’s most famous speech is, I suppose, the one in 
which he announced the irreconcilability of slavery 
and freedom. ““‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to 
fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing or all the other.”’ These were bold 
words, they startled the conservative opponents of 
slavery and gratified his political adversaries. Within 
a decade of the pronouncement of this prophecy it 
was amply fulfilled. He was able to make the proph- 
ecy, because he appreciated the natural antago- 
nism, “the irrepressible conflict,’’ between slave and 
free labor, and between the two opposing philosophies 
of life on which they were founded. He saw that a 
Union was not a mere mechanical contrivance of 
governments and laws, of legislature and courts, of 
post offices and armies, but something much more 
real and vital. A real union must be a spiritual fact. 
A real nation must have within it something which is 
owned in common, its most precious possession must 
be a common philosophy, a common hope, a common 
outlook on life. But slave institutions and free insti- 
tutions were natural, inevitable and inveterate ene- 
mies. A nation devoted to two contradictory princi- 
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ples must surely fall. If the nation is held together by 
an idea; if there are two ideas, the nation must surely 
fall. To hope to house them comfortably within the 
same walls, was to cherish an illusory and a foolish 
hope. 

Two decades before Lincoln made the speech above 
referred to some of these thoughts had been brought 
out clearly in the course of the slavery discussions. 
John C. Calhoun, who so ably presented the cause of 
American slavery and its companion, state-sovereign- 
ty, pointed out the danger of the anti-slavery cru- 
sade. That crusade was inculcating a moral abhor- 
rence of slavery, and Calhoun well knew the mortal 
enmity between antagonistic moral principles. He, too, 
could see that the Union could not long endure half 
slave and half free; if the Union was to be saved it 
must be saved by the silence of the North and the 
acquiescence of the people in the philosophy of slave- 
holding. 

In evaluating Lincoln as a world figure, we must 
see not only that he strove to maintain the Union, but 
to save it as the embodiment of an idea; the Union 
should be great and strong because a principle of 
human worth was at stake; he believed in the nation 
because of what made the nation a possibility, a real- 
ity. That principle was the principle of political and 
social justice. In speaking of his determination to save 
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the Union, we have thus been led along to other pur- 
poses which appeared at first sight not to be inti- 
mately associated with national integrity. He saw 
the Union, the disappearance of slavery, and the 
maintenance and upbuilding of democracy, as one. 
There might be a union, all slave; but that meant the 
abandonment of democracy and liberty, the accept- 
ance of a philosophy that mocked at the liberty of 
whites and blacks alike. Liberty and democracy were 
safe only in a free union, one with a single principle 
of democratic life. 

Lincoln believed that slavery was wrong and he did 
not hesitate to say so. The issue which he faced in the 
fifties was a moral issue. ““No man,” he said in reply 
to the “don’t care’’ policy of Douglas, “‘can logically 
say he don’t care whether a wrong is voted up or 
voted down . . . he can’t say people have a right 
to do wrong . . . That is the real issue which will 
continue in this country when these poor tongues of 
Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is the 
eternal struggle between these two principles—right 
and wrong throughout the world.” The only way to 
meet a moral crusade is to attack it with another code 
of morals; and in fact before Lincoln spoke, the 
Southern leaders and philosophers had developed 
what they considered a moral justification for slavery ; 
to support the cause of bondage they relied on a 
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moral principle, the safest, perhaps the only, sound 
bulwark for a popular cause. Twenty years before the 
war, Calhoun, leading the new crusade for slavery 
and relying not alone on constitutional theory or log- 
ic, laid down this doctrine of the social morality and 
justice of slavery; “But I will not dwell on this aspect 
of the question; I turn to the political; and here I 
fearlessly assert that the existing relation between the 
two races in the South, against which these blind 
fanatics are waging war, forms the most solid and 
durable foundation on which to rear free and stable 
political institutions. It is useless to disguise the fact. 
There is and always has been, in an advanced stage of 
wealth and civilization, a conflict between labor and 
capital. The condition of society in the South exempts 
us from the disorders and dangers resulting from 
this conflict; and which explains why it is that the 
political conditions of the slave-holding states has 
been so much more stable and quiet than that of the 
North.” 

If one would clearly see the meaning of the Civil 
War and the meaning of Abraham Lincoln, he must 
ponder this statement of slave-holding philosophy. He 
must picture to himself the significance of its adop- 
tion or of the quiet acceptance of it in the American 
Union. He will then see that Lincoln was confronted 
with a social system and a social philosophy, not 
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merely with a political or constitutional controversy. 


But more than this is involved; any great statesman 
of history must be judged—he must, I suppose be 
justified or condemned—by the essential validity of 
his ideas and his labors. This essential validity de- 
pends on the extent to which civilization and human 
progress in reality continue to develop on the basis of 
his principles. If in the course of the next century or 
two, democracy is totally discredited, and if we per- 
sist in accepting the social, political and economic 
inequality of races, Lincoln will then hardly be con- 
sidered a figure of towering greatness, because he 
strove for democracy and for an idea of social justice 
which mankind would not accept and make real. 
Thus Lincoln’s greatness in part depends, or wholly 
depends, on whether his philosophy is continuously 
life-giving. If America now or a hundred years from 
now repudiates the principles for which he lived and 
died, and does not, rather, live out and develop and 
strengthen those ideas, Lincoln then will be but an 
episode, an effort, only momentarily triumphant, in 
a cause essentially weak. It remains for us and our 
children and our children’s children to make Lincoln 
greater by living out the philosophy of his life. And 
thus we have come again to see Lincoln as the central 
figure of the century, not only because he saved the 
Union, but because he boldly met a system of thought, 
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the last defence of a system of industry, which modern 
civilization had outgrown. 

If we analyse Calhoun’s statement we see con- 
tained there assertions that slavery was the solution 
of the race problems; it was the solution of the labor 
problem; it was the basis of a civilization of refine- 
ment and culture; it assured stable political insti- 
tutions. All these beneficent results come from the 
ownership of men by men. Let us take up these 
elements separately. 

I. Slavery, it was maintained, solved the race 
problem; members of the “superior”? race have the 
right and duty to make the other race do their work 
for them; to subject the inferior race to the position 
of chattels. The nineteenth century was not in sym- 
pathy with that solution; the South was defending a 
losing cause. But the Civil War did not solve the race 
problem; it is the most baffling and difficult problem 
before the world today. The War did decide that the 
race problem should not be solved by recognizing the 
legal right of the men of one race to own the men of 
another; and we may have faith to believe, if Lin- 
coln’s life was true, that full solution must come from 
the advancement of real freedom and the doing of 
social justice. 

II. Slavery was the solution of the labor problem. 
The South had never been troubled by the walking 
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delegate and the labor agitator. Slave-holding was an 
economic system in which capital owned labor; the 
capitalist owned the body of the laborer. But the 
plain people of the North and the plain people of 
Europe resented this solution; they came to see that 
slavery was an indignity to the cause of labor; the 
world over as the war went on, men watched the 
conflict between aristocratic capital and poor honor- 
able labor. In his first annual message, Lincoln used 
these words: “It is not needed nor fitting here that a 
general agreement should be made in favor of popular 
institutions; but there is one point, with its connec- 
tions, not so hackneyed as most others, to which I 
ask brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on 
an equal footing with, if not above labor, in the struc- 
ture of the government. It is assumed that labor is 
available only in connection with capital; that no- 
body labors unless somebody else, owning capital, 
somehow by the use of it induces him to labor. This 
assumed, it is next considered whether it is best that 
capital shall hire laborers, and thus induce them to 
work by their own consent, or buy them, and drive 
them to it without their consent. Having proceeded 
so far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are 
either hired laborers or what we call slaves. And, 
further, it is assumed that whoever is once a hired 
laborer is fixed in that condition for life.’”’ He denied 
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the existence of class distinctions between labor and 
capital in a free country where the capitalist might be 
a laborer, the laborer a capitalist. In the region Lin- 
coln knew best, the great body of farmers were both 
capitalists and laborers. “This,” he said, “‘is a just 
and generous and prosperous system, which opens 
the way to all, gives hope to all, and consequently 
energy and progress and improvement of condition 
to all.” 

The victory of the North in the Civil War was a 
momentous victory for the cause of free labor. Again 
as in the case of the race problem, the labor problem 
remains today; but no one would think of solving it 
by any process save that of freedom, and Lincoln’s 
life points to a higher and fuller solution on the basis 
of justice and duty. 


1The following words from James Russell Lowell, written before 
the war, show the same idea as that suggested above. He, like Lincoln, 
could not separate the labor problem from the political problem; free 
labor and free institutions were mutually supporting. “The question, 
even in its political aspects, is one which goes to the very foundation 
of our theories and our institutions. It is simply, shall the course of 
the Republic be so directed as to subserve the interests of aristocracy 
or of democracy? Shall our territory be occupied by lord and serf or 
by intelligent freemen? By laborers who are owned or by men who own 
themselves? . . . America is to be the land of the workers, the coun- 
try where, of all others, the intelligent brain and skilled hand of the 
mechanic, and the patient labor of those who till their own fields, are to 
stand them in greatest stead. We are to inaugurate and carry on a new 
system which makes Man of more value than Property, which one day 
will put the living value of industry above the dead value of capital.” 
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III. Slavery, it was said, was the proper basis for 
cultured society and for stable political institutions. 
It was, in fact the boldest of all manifestations of 
privilege. In its whole being it was a denial of popular 
power and of majority rule. It rested on the right of 
one man to own and rule many. And so the aristo- 
crats of Europe, privileged classes everywhere, while 
not advocating slavery, were inevitably drawn to 
those leaders who denied the political and social equal- 
ity of men; the workmen and common people of the 
old world, moving at that moment irresistibly, if 
slowly, forward against the citadel of political privi- 
lege, the remnants of the fortress of feudalism, recog- 
nized as their leader the American statesman who 
said ““No men living are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty—none less in- 
clined to take or touch aught which they have not 
earned.” Privilege, on which the social and political 
life of Europe had rested for a thousand years, had 
been broken down in part, but the inner bastions 
were still stoutly defended; the garrison fearing for 
the welfare of society, watched the rising strength of 
democracy with many misgivings. So the Civil War 
was a world war; it was not only our war, it belonged 
to Europe too; and it was a crisis in the history of the 
nineteenth century. It was the most important crisis 
in human affairs between the battle of Waterloo and 
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the days of July, 1914. And the crisis was presented 
to the men of Europe, in the person of Abraham 
Lincoln. If America were dismembered, that alone 
discredited democracy; indeed, at the beginning, the 
war itself appeared to establish as demonstrated 
truths the dire auguries of those who could see in 
democracy nothing but confusion and ultimate ruin. 

It is a difficult matter to overestimate or over- 
emphasize the significance of the tragic and glorious 
drama of the last months of the war. By that time 
its meaning was fully seen; by that time, it was plain, 
the great republic would not be shattered; further- 
more democracy was day by day attaining a new dig- 
nity and a new stature; the northern people under 
noble guidance were not tumultuous but calm; their 
great leader was not boisterous or vindictive but 
quiet, patient, and kindly. Day by day he towered 
higher, above and beyond the reach of envy or mal- 
ice, till even those that had scoffed now honored him, 
and in honoring him gave honor to the ideas for which 
he stood and for which he died. Before his death he 
had become a great European leader; to the common 
man he was the embodiment of their cause and their 
aspiration. 

These last words may seem gross exaggerations; 
but I am endeavoring to speak with restraint and tell 
the uncolored truth. John Morley, the liberal leader 
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and political philosopher declared, soon after the war, 
that partizanship on the American issue in reality 
veiled a sort of civil war in England,’ and that the 
triumph of the North “was the force that made Eng- 
lish liberalism powerful enough to enfranchise the 
workingmen, depose official Christianity in Ireland 
and deal a first blow at the landlords.”’ In the earlier 
days of the war, the Morning Post, the champion of 
aristocratic government, said, “If the Government of 
the United States should succeed, Democracy will 
have achieved the greatest triumph since the world 
began.” When Savannah fell, the editor of the Lon- 
don Times wrote to Palmerston, ““The American news 
is a heavy blow to us as well as to the South.” It was 
a heavy blow to “us,” the critics of democracy, to 
the legionaries of aristocratic government, because it 
robbed “us” of our heaviest artillery; men could no 
longer sneer at the feebleness and ineptitude of de- 
mocracy. Now as never before, there was danger of a 
democratic victory in Britain. Victory at Savannah 
and Appomatox, victory in the simple majesty of 
Lincoln was a victory for the cause of Brae Tusy 
three thousand miles away. 

If we wish to see the real meaning of the war, we 
must ponder the labor conditions in north England. 


1See “Great Britain, America and Democracy” by E. D. Adams, 
World Peace Foundation (Boston, 1919). 
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The mill operatives were out of work; their families 
were in want; but though the continuance of the war 
involved further suffering, they endured without 
lament; and they wrote to Lincoln a message of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. The picture of the Civil 
War most appealing to me is the picture of the man 
in the White House, writing, in return, a simple 
straightforward, man-to-man, reply to the British 
workman: “I know and deeply deplore the sufferings 
which the working-men at Manchester, and in all 
Europe, are called to endure in this crisis. It has been 
often and studiously represented that the attempt to 
overthrow this government, which was built upon the 
foundation of human rights, and to substitute for it 
one which should rest exclusively on the basis of hu- 
man slavery, was likely to obtain the favor of Europe. 

. Under the circumstances, I cannot but regard 
your decisive utterances upon the question as an in- 
stance of sublime Christian heroism which has not 
been surpassed in any age or in any country.” Ac- 
knowledging an address from the working-men of 
London and writing an appreciation of the sentiments 
by which it was urged, Lincoln wrote: “As these 
sentiments are manifestly the enduring support of the 
free institution of England, so I am sure also that 


1Letter to the working-men of Manchester, England, Jan. 19, 1863. 
Works ITI, 302. 
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they constitute the only reliable basis for free insti- 
tutions throughout the world”; The task had de- 
volved on the American people “To test whether a 
government established on the principle of human 
freedom could be maintained.’ This, you will all re- 
member, is the message of the Gettysburg address: 
“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure.” To Lincoln the war 
was a world war, testing whether free institutions 
could stand not only in America but in any nation. 
The cause of democracy was, as I have said, pecu- 
liarly strengthened by the life of Lincoln. In the pres- 
ence of such a life, what was the foundation for the 
old theory of the divine right of rulers? How would 
one define the assumption, which was still, in con- 
siderable degree, prevalent in Britain, far as Britain 
had advanced along the road to modernism, the as- 
sumption that statesmen were born only within the 
charmed circle of saints and educated only within the 
precincts of venerable schools and colleges. A man 
born in ruthless ugly poverty, with no schooling, 
without influence, without anything but honesty and 
effort, had reached a pinnacle of power, and there 
amid unspeakable trials had demeaned himself with 
dignity, poise, and wisdom. The theory of aristocracy 


1 Letter to the Working-men of London, Feb. 2, 1863. Ibid., 308. 
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could hardly defend itself against the attack of that 
powerful fact. Two and a half years after his death 
the British Parliament passed the Reform Bill of 
1867, which though not the final step, practically 
committed Britain to the principle of John Bright and 
his followers who had lustily defended the cause of the 
American Union. Plainly in Italy too—in the country 
of Garibaldi and Muzzini—Lincoln and the Civil War 
had great influence in strengthening the cause of 
union and democracy. The respect and enthusiasm 
for Lincoln in France boded ill for the maintenance 
of the crumbling fortune of Napoleon III. 

Lincoln then was great, not only because of the 
symmetry of his character and because he in a pecu- 
liar degree appealed to the sympathy of plain people 
everywhere, but because of the tremendous impor- 
tance of the struggle in which he was engaged—a 
struggle which the plain people of Europe thoroughly 
understood. At the announcement of Lincoln’s death, 
the fact became fully evident, and it is evident today; 
no other man in human history during the course of 
life-time ever made such a deep, clear and strong 
impression on so many people; no other man ever 
touched the hearts and awakened the profound feel- 
ings of human brotherhood among so many millions. 
One of the most interesting and deeply affecting 
books in the English language or in any language was 
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published under the cheerless title: “Appendix to 
Diplomatic Correspondence of 1865” (Washington, 
1866). That volume is matchless. It deserves a high 
place among American treasures. It contains some 
eleven hundred messages, letters, addresses, resolu- 
tions, with a few newspaper editorials and comments, 
which were sent from various parts of the world on 
the announcement of Lincoln’s death. Among these 
messages are reports from our consuls and other pub- 
lic representatives abroad, speaking the deep sorrow 
of the people, especially of the common people who 
felt that a friend had been taken from them; they had 
lost one of their own number, their leader. 

These letters and messages are as astonishing as 
they are affecting. Few of them are merely formal 
letters of polite condolence. They are touching expres- 
sions of deep and sincere feeling. They are astonishing 
because they so completely demonstrate that the 
plain people saw the real significance of the struggle 
in which Lincoln victorious fell; they saw the meaning 
with a clearness not often if ever allowed to distant 
contemporary witnesses of a great historical move- 
ment. No candid historian after reading those mes- 
sages, will think he can write the history of Europe 
in the nineteenth century and leave Abraham Lin- 
coln out of the narrative; he cannot consider his story 


1See page 121. 
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told without giving proper weight to the single, most 
impressive and forceful personality of the century.’ 
The cause of democracy in Europe rested on the suc- 
cess of American democracy and on the character of 
the man who had led democracy to victory. 

But there is no conclusive satisfaction in discussing 
thus calmly the Lincoln of the past. He is alive and 
always will be; as long as the English language lasts, 
his simple and majestic oratory will move the hearts 
of men; as long as the world strives for social justice, 
they will be inspired and rendered steadfast in their 
search for truth by the example of the man who saved 
America and freed the slaves; as long as popular gov- 
ernment stands or as long as men struggle against the 
insidious or open attacks of privilege or corruption, 
they will gain courage from the courage of Lincoln. 

But I venture to say there was never greater need 
for the example and the inspiration of the living Lin- 


1 Mr. Bigelow, our minister in Paris, wrote to Mr. Seward concerning 
the interest and care of the “students and others, whose feelings were 
so demonstrative in some instances as to provoke the intervention of 
the police. I had no idea that Mr. Lincoln had such a hold upon the 
heart of the young gentlemen of France.” Appendix to Diplomatic 
Correspondence, 1865, p. 67. “It is difficult,” he wrote a few days 
later, “to exaggerate the enthusiasm which his name inspires among 
the masses of Europe at this moment—an enthusiasm before which the 
ruling classes, however little disposed to waste compliments upon 
anything tainted with republicanism, are obliged to incline. I think 
it is generally conceded that the death of no man has ever occurred 
that awakened such prompt and universal sympathy at once among 
his own people and among foreign nations.” Jbid., p. 69. 
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coln than there is today. In his immortal Gettysburg 
address he did not dwell upon the past, but looked 
bravely to the future, with the high resolve that from 
all the sacrifice and suffering there should be a new 
birth of freedom. We too have passed through troubles 
and the world is in peril; the cause of democracy and 
justice for which Lincoln worked and died has fallen 
in many quarters on evil days. Can we not highly re- 
solve the cause of international peace, based on a 
spirit of sympathy and goodwill, shall not perish? 
The most impressive fact in the life of Lincoln, the 
one which today appears to dwarf others is the fact 
that he became, as I have shown, not only ours but 
the world’s. Will the world still cherish and preserve 
and maintain him, as a living sustaining fact? 


SomE EXCERPTS FROM “APPENDIX TO DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 1865”’ 


“The heart fails and the hand trembles as we re- 
cord the fearful news which reaches us like a knell 
from the other side of the Atlantic. The North has 
gained its triumph, but the great man to whose wise 
counsels and brave spirit that triumph is so largely 
attributable lies a corpse in the capital of the States 
which he had once more united . . . History, 
which embalms few reputations so spotless and so 
sacred as his, will do justice to his memory . 
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May his own memory consecrate the great nation it 
was his lot to rule.”” The Leeds Mercury, April 27, 
1865. Appendix to Diplomatic Correspondence, 1865, 
pp. 411, 414. 

“The startling and melancholy intelligence which 

reached our shores on yesterday is of a nature to over- 
awe with terror and bow down with sorrow every hu- 
mane and generous heart . . . Abraham Lincoln 
has fallen at his post. The assassin’s hand may take 
away life, it cannot wound that which is more pre- 
cious and enduring than life—The reputation which is 
based on true goodness and proven greatness . 
The loss of the President of the United States is great, 
but the Constitution can repair it. A thousand dag- 
gers, successfully wielded by a thousand assassins, 
could not cut off the race of rulers . . . Long after 
the present panic shall have passed away, and the 
peace and liberty which have been so dearly pur- 
chased shall have been consolidated on a basis too 
permanent for disturbance, men will look back on the 
last fearful act of the terrible tragedy that has drawn 
to a close, and see in it not a peril to the state, and 
the most valuable pledge to its safety.”” The Ulster 
Observer, Belfast, April 27, 1865, Ibid., 418, 419, 
420. 

The Society of Operatives in Chiavenna, Italy, in 
passing resolutions used these words: “Filled with 
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profound grief for the death of Abraham Lincoln, a 
benefactor of humanity, convinced that the sudden 
death of such a man is an irreparable loss for the de- 
mocracy of every country, and a true catastrophe for 
all the oppressed stillin bonds . . .” JIbid., 440. 

“The great citizen belonged not only to America, 
but to the entire human family; and his death is felt 
by all those of old Europe who believe in liberty, law, 
and justice.”’ Editors of the London Courier, Paris, 
Ibid., 90. 

“The German heart,”’ writes Mr. N. B. Judd, from 
the legation in Berlin, “has been more moved by 
these awful occurrences than by any event in their 
own history since the year 1813 (the year of their own 
war of liberation from Napoleon). In the minds of the 
great mass of German readers, Mr. Lincoln had come 
to symbolize the republic in all its attributes of the 
liberty and equality of men, and their aspirations and 
hope turned to him with admiration and affection.” 
Ibid., 496. “The honor of Lincoln is not only that he 
conquered, but that he conquered without ever de- 
parting from the republican form, without one single 
infraction of the laws of hiscountry . . . Ina word, 
Abraham Lincoln was a lawyer—he was the living 
law.” The Epoque, Paris, Ibid., 115. 

“Honesty and simplicity, energy in their struggles, 
moderation in victory, respect for liberty, always and 
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everywhere; these are the admirable qualities of Lin- 
coln, of all the elect of the American people. How 
magnificent compared with the meanness of the elect 
of God, whom ignorant or servile historians adduce 
as worthy examples in our old Europe,” signed A. Rey, 
Student of Medicine, but seeming to come from the 
‘young men of the schools’’ in Paris, Jbid., 85. 

“Abraham Lincoln was not yours only—but was 
also ours, because he was a brother whose great mind 
and fearless conscience guided a people to union, and 
courageously uprooted slavery.” To the people of the 
United States from the citizens of Acireale, Sicily, 
Ibid., 434. 

“The sad news that justly caused consternation 
and grief in the hearts of all lovers of justice and 
liberty must deeply move the feelings of all industrial 
associations; as they have lost a person dear to hu- 
manity, a being who was the incarnation of the prin- 
ciple of equality and fraternity, the embodiment of 
true patriotism, of honest intentions of firmness, and 
integrity.”’ Mechanics Mutual Aid Society of Brescia, 
Italy, Ibid., 435. 

“Why these unanimous regrets? 

“It was not only because, springing from the ranks 
of the people, Mr. Lincoln, by force of will, of toil, of 
energy, had reached the highest dignity of his land; it 


was not only because, in the face of immense difficul- 
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ties, he had arranged all, smoothed all, surmounted 
all; but it was, above all, because he had accomplished 
that enormous task without veiling the Statue of Lib- 
erty; it was because he had become a great man by re- 


specting the laws, and remaining an honest man. . . 
Tell them to work for this great citizen departed, 
but not to pity him; Lincoln had prevented the de- 
memberment of his country, he had abolished slavery, 
he had lived enough, he could die.”” The inhabitants 
of Caen, France, to President Johnson, [bid., 57, 58. 

“Raised by the force of his own character and 
genius from a humble position in the ranks of indus- 
try to be the first citizen of a great and glorious 
republic, his memory will be endeared to, and en- 
throned in, the hearts of the toiling millions of all 
countries, as one of the few uncrowned monarchs of 
theworld . . . that manisa traitor to humanity and 
freedom who would lift his voice or his pen to provoke 
hostile proceedings between England and America; 
that man, be he peer or plebeian, be he in the senate or 
on the platform, or in the press, who would say or 
write anything in favor of a war between the two 
countries is little less a miscreant than that assassin 
who has lately struck down the foremost man 
amongst you.” A meeting of the working men of 
London to the President, Government and People of 
the United States, [bid., 263, 264. 
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“The name of Abraham Lincoln had become fa- 
mous to the working people of England; he appeared as 
one of themselves, fighting the battle of freedom for 
all lands; he is now and for all coming time, the hero 
martyr of liberty and right.’’ Address of the working 
men of South London to Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Johnson, 
and the people of America, [bid., 265. 
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Monson, Dr. S. F. 
Myers, ALBERT 

Myers, Juiius 

Myers, Louis 

Neat, Joun R. 
Norsory, Dr. Frank P. 
O’CoNNELL, JEROME 
OsporneE, Miss Groretra L. 
Panppock, J. H. 

Patmer, Dr. GEorGE T. 
Patmer, Mrs. Georce T. 
Parsons, A. J. 

PasFIELD, GEORGE, JR. 
PasFIiELD, Mrs. GrorGeE, JR. 
PatrEerRson, Frank U. 
Parton, Dr. C. L. 
Payne, E. W. 

Payton, JESSE K. 
PICKERING, JOHN L. 


Porter, Frep W. 
PratueEr, J. F. 
Pratuer, R. V. 
Prince, Dr. A. E. 
Prince, Mrs. A. E. 
Rankin, ALBERT H. 


_ Rankin, Henry B. 


Rees, THoMAS 

Rei, Burton M. 
Rew, Mrs. Burton M. 
Rosinson, Cuarues H. 
Rosrnson, E. S. 
Rocxwoop, G. C. 
Rocxwoop, H. G. 
Rogers, Evcuip B. 
Roor, C. J. 

SaMuELs, L. J. 
SANKEY, JOHN E. 
Scort, O. G. 

Scnuck, CHARLES 
SEELEY, Roy M. 
Sewarp, O. J. 

SHanp, Ricuines J. 
SHEPHERD, ALva F. 
Suuste|r, F. E. 
Summons, FRANK 
Srumons, Mrs. Frank 
Smitu, Mrs. Anats C. 
Smit, D. W. 

Smitu, Mrs. D. W. 
Smitu, E. S. 

Smitu, Hat M. 
Smitu, Wom. LANE 
Smitu, Wa. W. 
SoLENBERGER, H. M. 
SrappeEn, Geo. B. 
Sratey, E. E. 
STARNE, Cares A. 
STERICKER, Dr. Guo. F. 
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SrrericKer, Mrs. Grorce F. Trier, S. O. 

SrepHEnNs, R. ALLAN TROXELL, Rost. W. 
StepHens, Mrs. R. ALLAN Turtuez, H. H. 

Stewart, D. M. WALKER, Joun H. 

Stuart, CourtTLanp B. Watters, Dr. A. E. 
STUREMAN, Rosert V. WANLEss, CHaARLEs S. 
SuLuLIvan, R. M. WANLEss, Frep W. 
SuLuivan, Wm. H. Warren, Pup Barton 
Sutton, Mrs. Grorce D. Warren, Mrs. Purure Barton 
Taytor, Dr. L. C. WeseEr, Mrs. Jesstz Parmer 
Taytor, WILL WIEDLOCHER, FRANK 

Tuoma, HENRY Wuitney, W. P. 

Tuomas, Dr. Joun T. Witson, Miss Marra 
Tosin, J. RaLpu Workman, W. F. 
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JST UE TI ety ANE CEs Se ea ne eet eee en oe nun Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
BE CALs os ee er saiaora sls 
BoLoGneEttiI, CONTESSA eeeteres Gave a ree lomenltaly 
ISRITEIN LR Arlee ae coe Gen ox ee ae ee Athens LLL: 
IBROWN sy JAMES Qo 0S ie es , . Chicago 
IB UNN SLLENRY <5 98 bi a on me Wasiongion: D.C. 
ascpires bp Ace a eee ee ee eo eee Papnce sd LI: 
CaURCH Wate Loe en oe ee) Sh, Hee ee a Chicago 
COGS WEEDS thisn 7 oes Gate tet Tn eck hast ele oc Chicago 
DrANs hicneoNte ae eet ee NTS. ee ee, a Chicago 
IDcGwNe PAN Ke ee se ek pv ee ORarleston; LU: 
DENEDN; CHARLES Sse. ne ee eee se Chicago 
Perm Dewey, LOWS). o8 ee cts So ee... Bloomington, Ill. 
Hani MENESTOA.s> a ometee 3) os  ceaeeat.w Chicago 
HANnDe He Pat Gade bile BP Go HE ee = re Calta Ill. 
TRA IME co ee. 2. SESS eit, Pope Chicago 
JONES -U RiN She ae. eee . Chicago 
JONES NORMANS Ls, 22 “15, CPOs eee Caelien: Til. 


Licriz JOuNIS 6s 6 em oe Cae ew ieholle, TU. 
Leitrer, JoSEPH ets Chicago 
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Oakurar, JosepH BensyaMIN. . . . . .. . . Moline, Ill. 
Oquxssy, Jouw Gai os 8 Sw ee oe, Short 
Oxmnvorrr, U. G. 0). 2% ase) . “2 Sere © a eeCenionlie 
Pennmman, Mrs. J.A.Dusuane . . . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Praram \JoHN Wise saeesde co eee ee Williamsville, Lil. 
PrRarum, Jib acca? oeece? 4 eee Williamsville, Ill. 
Privnmns MasgJahed otal <2 eee Williamsville, Ill. 
Provove,.Watter Ma .oc.2° © «0s "eo 2) Tagloreille, Ti 
RosENTHAL, JAMES chant «tee eee: Chicago 
Rorrémr;CeHe!t <b. Ged < 9s 29 2 einatanapolzs, ind, 
Scumipr,Orro.b8 «cose?! 2 Ss eo ee eee cage 
Saari?) ee ee ee ee ee arden ali, 
SpraacukE, Cov. A.A... tf do to se TE pee ee Ce Rieada 
Wrrpons bo Foo erent set oe Bloomington, Ill. 
Wuitney,C.D.. . . . . . .~ . Cedarcroft, Grandview, Ark. 
Witt AM CH OMAS =e 55 ee ee Edwardsville, Il. 
WiiisomnHowarp T. .. . . . . «© . . . . Varden, Ill. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO ENDOWMENT 


Mrs. Kate Hay Brown 

Miss Auice E,. Bunn 

GrorGcEeE W. Bunn 

GrorGcEe W. Bunn, Jr. 

JacoB BuNN 

Mr. anp Mrs. Frank Lockwoop Hatcu 
Mr. anp Mrs. Ozias Matuer Hatcu 
Mr. anp Mrs. Pascat Enos Hatcu 
Locan Hay 

Mrs. Loaan Hay 

Miss Mary Doveuass Hay 

J. H. Hotprookx 

Tue Misses Mary, Maupr, Rutu anp Grace HumpHREY 
Henry M. Merriam 

Jutius M. Myers 

GroRGE PASFIELD, JR. 

R. ALLAN STEPHENS 

Puitie Barton WARREN 
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